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“MODERNISM” 


MIRRORED IN | 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


Not the gaudy distortions that mas- 
querade as “modern”, but designs 
guided by restraint and good taste. 
@. Appropriateness and genuine 
smartness, true expressions of the 
atmosphere of style or beauty — 
these are the reasons why Einson- 


Freeman interpretations of mod- r 
ernism so brilliantly succeed. 
G, Let us interpret your next win- 
dow display — artistically and r 
soundly—in terms of this age! | 
tl 
| 
ite 
MARINELLO COMPANY | 
72 Fifth Avenue J 
New York Assis 


August 14, 1950. 
Mr. Albert Hailparn, 
c/o Einson-Freeman Company, 
511-519 East 72 Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Hailparn: | 


Letters of this sort are often inspired,but since your | 
company put so much time, thought and effort into the 
creation of our new display, I am prompted to write you 
quite voluntarily. 


Rather rapid distribution of the new displays has been 
effected and we already have proof of their drawing power. 
It is particularly noticeable in those shops which have 

not previously used our display material. They report most 
gratifying results - some comments showing genuine entmsiasn 
and belief in the business producing qualities of this dis- 
play 

The fact that this is the second display that we have 


purchased from you within a year would seem to be further 
indication of our satisfaction with Einson-Freeman facilities 


and service. 
Very truly yours, 
P: , 
’ 
* R. A. CLARK 


DIRECTOR OF SALES. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 


New England Office: 302 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container} | Cuic 
Licensees for Canada—Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada} 
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Is part of your advertising 


ANNE VESELY 
Accounting Department 
New York 


JAMES de G. GRAVES 
Assistant Account Representative 


New York 


LESLIE BEATON 
Art Department 
New York 


BATTEN, 


Cutcaco, McCormick Building 


es 


. . . » Boston, 10 State Street . 


done in the trade 
press? 


"Tews is a department of this business that 
gives its entire time and effort to the trade and 


technical advertising of national advertisers. 


It is familiar with manufacturing and sell- 
ing conditions in some sixty-eight fields of 
industry. 


Last year, as a matter of actual record, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
placed more advertising in trade and tech- 
nical papers than any other national agency. 


Some of these campaigns were, doubtless, 
directed to people that you are also trying to 
sell. We shall be glad to mail specimen 
proofs of such advertisements. 


BERNARD S. COGAN 


Assistant Account Representative 


ROBERT P. BAGG 
Account Representative 
New York New York 


CURTISS G. NOBLE 
Account Representative 


Minneapolis 


ALAN WARD 
Writer 
Buffalo 


ERNEST DONOHUE 


Manager Traffic Department 


New York 


BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS, Northwestern Bank Building 


. . . BurFraLo, Rand Building . . . . Pirrspurcu, Grant Building 


") Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New-York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XXIV. No. 7. 


Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance, 
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RESEARCH 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
FIELD SURVEYS 
MARKET ANALYSIS 
STYLE TRENDS 


SALES ANALYSIS 
SALES TRAINING 
SALES QUOTAS 
MERCHANDISING 


PERCIVAL WHITE 


INCORPORATED 


MARKETING COUNSELORS 


25 WEST 45'4 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Preliminary Consultation 
Without Charge 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Sell Them Where They Live* 


“Sell them where they live—not where 
they buy” is the slogan which runs like 
a theme song through the recent Pathfinder 
booklet, “The New Discovery of America,” 
published as the result of a survey of the 
Chillicothe, Ohio, trading territory as 
shown by the J. Walter Thompson trading 
area map. 

“Sell them where they live’ is an ex- 
cellent slogan wholly backable by both 
logic and facts. But the addition of ‘not 
where they buy” seems to have been a 
wholly unnecessary one, particularly since 
a great part of national advertising is for 
convenience items—foodstuffs, drugs, toilet 
articles, etc., which this book admits are 
sold in all classes of citis and towns. 

Doubtless the slogan has definite point 
when it comes to the various articles of 
higher price such as wearing apparel, shoes, 
furniture, pianos, etc., except for the 
well-known automobiles and auto acces- 
sories which enjoy excellent small town dis- 
tribution. Small town people unquestion- 
ably buy higher priced articles in larger 
cities; and equally without question they 
should learn about them where they live. 
Sell them where they live—regardless of 
where they buy would (in my poor opin- 
ion) have been a better way to say it. 

The circulation methods employed by 
the various types of magazines rather than 
any marked editorial difference, says this 
booklet, is responsible for a definite divi- 
sion of circulations into urban, small town 
and rural, which Pathfinder shows to exist. 
In the Chillicothe area, for instance, the 
survey showed that 716 out of 1272 Path- 
finder readers were (1) farmers (435), 
(2) workingmen (149) and (3) teachers 
(132). The balance were the usual groups 
of professional men, public officials, mer- 
chants, business men, clerks, salesmen, 
widows, housewives, etc. All of which 
seems to show that small town people are 
not different simply because they are 
“small town,” but rather that there is a 
certain thinking class which runs through 
all population from farmers to big city 
bankers—just as there is a sensation-loving 
class, regardless of age, education, illiteracy 
or previous condition of servitude. 

A breakdown of this Chillicothe area 
shows that with 16,649 inhabitants (3,872 
families) + in towns of 10,000 and over 
(Chillicothe proper), the circulation of the 
four leading weeklies, Saturday Evening 
Post, Literary Digest, Collier’s and Liberty, 
totals 2,484 copies. In towns of 5,000 to 
10,000, with 12,529 inhabitants (2,960 
families), there are 853 copies of all four 
weeklies. In towns of 5,000 and under 
where reside 28,817 people (6,700 fam- 
ilies) there are 693 total readers of all four 
weeklies, while in the rural (R. F. D.) 
group of 37,129 (8,634 families), but 557 
copies go—proving that these particular 
weeklies at least do a limited job of cover- 
age in this particular area. 

To this showing Pathfinder adds 280 in 


* No matter where they buy. 
+ (Dividing by 4.3). 


the 10,000 and over group; 117 to the 
5,000-10,000 group; 440 to the 5,000 and 
under, and 435 to the R. F. D., thus ip. 
creasing the small town end of the weekly 
field in the place where coverage seems to 
be needed the most. 

Another interesting table is that of the 
grocery, hardware, dry goods, shoe and 
auto dealers. (Someone please tell me 
why drug stores were omitted?) 

The table for groceries, for instance, in 
towns of 10,000 and over shows that there 
were ninety-four retail grocers to serve 
3,872 families (one for every forty-one 
families) ; in towns of 5,000 to 10,000, 
sixty-two to serve 2,960 families (one for 
every forty-eight); 5,000 and under, 107 
to serve 6,700 families (one to every sixty. 
three), not counting the R. F. D. of 8,634 
more families. 

Thus it will be seen that in the small 
town (5,000 and under) and the R. F. D, 
territories, one of three conditions may 
prevail: (1) They are tremendously un. 
der-dealered in the grocery line; (2) Tre 
mendously lower in per capita grocery 
sales; (3) Many of the people go to the 
cities to buy groceries. 

As for myself, I think that the teal 
answer would contain about even portions 
of all three conditions. In fact, Pathfinder 
says so in the case of groceries (con 
venience goods), but feels that it isn’t true 
in the case of higher-priced commodities, 
to which I have already agreed. 

Interesting indeed are the many figures 
which follow—figures which one would 
have to have the book itself to appreciate. 


There were ten questions in all and the F 


responses to all ten give most interesting 
lights on the Pathfinder’s small town 
readers. Both rate per page per thouasnd 


and milline rate are lower than those of q 


any other weekly, which is of decided 
interest under the circumstances. 


Get the book and see what you think 
You may not agree with all its contentions F 


any more than I did—but your time in 
reading it will be far from wasted if it 
shows you as it once more showed me the 


glaring lack of coverage of a most impor ] 


tant sector of our national distribution, 
i.e., the small town and rural market. 


Correction 


It was my plan to publish this 
week excerpts from letters received from 


A. M. Crossley and Pauline Arnold & § 


plaining in detail the difference betwee 
the two radio broadcasting studies which 
were the subject of this column last week. 
In order that they may be given the spat 
they deserve, however, it has been nects 
sary to postpone this until next week. 

We regret to announce that we ms 
stated the terms upon which the subscrip 
tion price of Miss Arnold's: gg 
survey could be paid by subscribers. 


stead of this being $500, payable in @— 


vance, the terms are: 50 per cent we 
subscription; 25 per cent upon delivery : 
the first section of the report and 25 pe 
cent upon delivery of the second section. 
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“BUYING 
MINDED” 


Are These 
Southern People 


OUTHERN 
Methodist Publications reach 
regularly over a million Southern 
homes; prosperous white fami- 
lies that have the means and the 
inclination to buy worthwhile 
products. 
Reach these people through 
Southern Methodist Publications. 
Here is one practically virgin 
territory which most advertisers 
have overlooked. 


Learn the facts and figures of 
this rich, untapped market 
through Standard Rate & Data 


or write,— 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 


E. M. McNett, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 


810 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN 


METHODIST 
PUBLICATIONS 


1,029,000 


Circulation 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to 
executive readers who make a separate request for each one on their 
Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


business letterheads. 
which publish them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., Reader’s Service Bureau, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


The Modern Mailing Method. This 
booklet gives the reasons why Duplex 
Onvelopes are used by such firms as 
Armour & Company, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Company, to mention only a few of 
the scores of good names on their list. 
Explains how the use of these On- 
velopes affects postage, saves labor and 
time and creates better selling impres- 
sions, and that they are obtainable to 
match your catalogues in design and 
color. 


Daily Mail Bond. The Champion 
Coated Paper Company has, after ex- 
tensive experimenting, produced a 
single paper which will answer all the 
daily requirements of business routine 
in the forms of letterheads, invoices, 
inter-office memoranda, forms, etc. 
The paper possesses all the qualities 
that make it suitable for typewriting, 
pen and pencil writing, ruling, punch- 
ing, folding, printing, multigraph, 
engraving, embossing, lithograph- 
ing, handling and filing. Contains 
swatches in a great variety of color, 
with suggestions for how they may 
best be used. 


Markets and Media 


Feeding the Dakotas. A detailed re- 
port made by the Dakota Farmer of the 
buying habits of Dakota farm families 
in the fields of grocery and other 
staple products. Three hundred items 
are listed, with the amount bought in 
terms of pounds, gallons, bushels, 
cans, bottles, packages or other units 
of measure, the total amount paid for 
each item in 1929 and the brands pur- 
chased. 


Typography 

Ludlow Composition for Commercial 
Printing. A book containing thirty- 
eight samples of jobs of commercial 
printing on which Ludlow type faces 
have been employed. Consideration 
was given to the use to which each 
mailing piece was to be put, and they 


™ 


illustrate how types may be used to 
carry out the impression you want to 
create—dignity or informality, mo. 
dernity, conservatism, daintiness or 
aggressiveness. 


Inspection Service 


The Protective Value of Independent 
Inspections. 
gineers, contractors and manufacturers 
of building supplies will find the serv- 
ice described in this booklet by the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories of 
great importance to them. The 
laboratory consists of a group of en- 
gineers and chemists engaged in 
laboratory tests, and supported by 
field and mill crews. They are scien- 
tifically trained and equipped to test 
the qualities or grades of material or 
workmanship incident to building 
projects. It offers the nearest approach 
to a guarantee against flaws and fail. 
ures that we’ve encountered. 


Salesmen’s Equipment 
Selling by Catalog. 


equipping your salesmen with better- 


looking catalogs, send -for Wilson: § 
It illustrates in color f 


Jones’ booklet. 
their comprehensive stock of hand: 
some, durable binders for every pur: 
pose. 


British Advertising Agency 
“Royds May Be Able to Help Us" 


Unless we are much mistaken, this F 


booklet was produced by a British 
agency possessed of quantities 0 
energy, intelligence, enterprise and 4 
fine balance between optimism and 
pessimism—the former quality evel 
more scarce and precious in Europe 
than here. There is an_ interesting 
statement on advertising and the pres 
ent state of trade in England, a lis 
of products and services for whi 
Royds believe there is a market and 
which they consider themselves emt 


nently equipped to advertise. Also & 


there are some striking samples ° 
campaigns they are running, and 


invitation to lay before them yout ¢ F 


vertising problem in England. 


Owners, architects, en- J 
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; ington this week, said that the stimulation of advertising 


e @ @ Current reports and the cold weather indicate 
brisk holiday buying, which is expected in some measure 
to make good deficits in volume due to unfavorable weather 
conditions earlier in the season. 


e @ @ Average commodity prices were a little lower 
this week, the Irving Fisher index number sagging to 82.2 
compared with 82.4 the week before. While this is the 
low point of the year, there is no evidence that a greater 
break is in prospect. 


e @e @ Records of the blazing prosperity of 1929, 
though they may jar jumping nerves in 1930, should not 
be overlooked for their promise of what’s to come again. 
Of this sort are the preliminary returns of the Census of 
Manufactures for last year, coming as usual long after 
the event. 


e @ e Total value of factory output in 1929 reached 
the unprecedented sum of $68,453,487,000, more than 9 
per cent larger than ever before. The average factory em- 
ployment exceeded eight and a quarter million persons, 
more than 2 per cent above that of two years before, while 
wages advanced to $11,271,017,000, a gain over 1927 of 
neatly 4 per cent. (An editorial note on this subject will 
be found on another page of this issue.) 


@ @ @ General Motors’ full report for the nine months 
ended September 30 shows total sales of $837,712,000 
compared with $1,287,478,000 in the same period of 1929 
and $1,210,409,000 in 1928. Net profit on sales this year 
was 15.7 per cent compared with 16.9 per cent in 1929 
and 19.4 in 1928. On common stock the earnings this 
yeat were $2.85 compared with $4.96 last year. 


@ @ @ Motor fuel sales in California were much larger 
in the third quarter of this year than in the same period 
of 1929 as shown by the tax figures of that state. General 
Petroleum had the largest gain, 89.24 per cent, Associated 
Oil following with an increase of 35.57 per cent. 


| © @ @ Most chain store companies had smaller sales 
_ this October than in October, 1929. Even A & P, the 


largest, showed a loss of 434 per cent, the first monthly 


| decline for a long time. Kroger fell off 10.1 per cent, 


Sears, Roebuck, 17.8 per cent, and J. C. Penney, 14.7 per 
cent. Forty-two chains showed a loss in October sales of 
nearly 8 per cent compared with sales in October, 1929. 
October volume last year, it is only fair to add, was ex- 
ceptionally large. Compared with September there was a 


| gain of 16 per cent, a pretty good sign. 


2 and a ‘ a P “ 
| © © @ Radio Corporation of America reported net in- 


come of $365,654 for the September quarter compared 
with $8,729,389 for the same quarter in 1929. 


® © © While railroad car loadings are still far behind 
previous two years and show no trend to 
asonal gains, the spread between this year's 
and last year’s is beginning to narrow. 


* © © President Hoover, addressing the Association 
al Advertisers at its annual banquet in Wash- 


‘| Significant News 


had stirred the lethargy of the old law of supply and de- 
mand until cottage industries had been transformed into 
mass production, thereby cheapening costs and creating a 
higher standard of living. 


e e@ @ Lee H. Bristol, of Bristol-Myers, is the new 
president of the Association of National Advertisers and 
Stuart Peabody, of Borden’s, the new ranking vice-presi- 
dent. Resolutions were adopted at the A. N. A. meeting 
reaffirming the association’s opposition to forced combina- 
tion rates, to wide differences between local and national 
rates, and urging publishers to reduce rather than to in- 
crease rates, 


@ @ e Chain farming is the latest development of the 
chain plan, an adaptation of the idea having been put into 
operation by the Collins Farms Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, using 25,000 acres. Only grain is produced under 
a system of crop rotation. 


®@ @ @ Withdrawal of its schedule of export oil prices 
by the Export Petroleum Association in this country is in- 
terpreted by Royal Dutch, according to despatches from 
Amsterdam, as an indication of a sharper price war. 


@ @ @ Stutz Motors is reducing its outstanding stock 
on a ten-for-one basis, an example of split-up stock in re- 
verse action which may be popular in view of current 
security prices among those who think of collateral value 
of stocks and dislike low-price stocks for that purpose. 


@ @ @ General Motors has purchased all the stock of 
Electro-Motive of Cleveland, a comparatively small concern 
that manufactures gas electric motors for railroads and 
power plants. This marks General Motors’ entrance into 
a new field in which it contemplates a considerable ex- 
pansion. 


@ @ @ Prices of new Chevrolet cars for 1931 range 
from $475 to $650 against $495 to $685 in 1930. President 
Sloan denies that the reductions have any competitive aim. 
They are the result, he says, of economic conditions. 


@ @ @ Copper output is to be cut from 12 to 15 per 
cent, according to an agreement said to have been virtually 
consummated by American, Canadian and African pro- 
ducers. The American output has already been cut sub- 
stantially. The price of copper was advanced sharply this 
week from nine and a half to ten cents a pound. 


@ @ e Asa means of averting trade slumps, Edward 
A. Filene, Boston retail merchant, suggests that stores 
should carry three full lines at three definite standardized 
prices, with no prices in between. This plan, he thinks, 
would tend to reduce inventory and give to the independent 
merchant the major advantage of the chains. 


@ @ e The need of cutting retail prices as much as 
wholesale prices have been cut was urged this week before 
the New York Board of Trade by Magnus W. Alexander, 
president of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
He advised retailers to reduce their prices even though it 
might cause them some loss rather than to follow the 
policy of waiting for renewed buying demand. 
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“Hire Em Green 
an 


Train Em Yourself” 


—is the policy of the Maytag Southwestern Com- 
pany in building a sales force in three and a half years 
that sold two and one-half million dollars’ worth 


almost any newspaper you will 

observe in the “Salesmen 
Wanted” column that in most cases 
“only experienced salesmen need ap- 
ply.” Apparently the majority of em- 
ployers prefer to hire their salesmen 
ready made and ready trained. 

But in the Maytag Southwestern 
Company our preference is just the 
opposite, for we would rather hire 
green men and train them ourselves. 
We work upon the fundamental idea 
that any man who can talk and express 
himself is a salesman—and it has been 
upon that principle that we have built 
a fast selling organization of approxi- 
mately 500 from a nucleus of two 
men. 

In the beginning, I should explain 
that ours is essentially a direct door- 
to-door selling organization, as we 
have no dealers for the Maytag wash- 
ing machine in this territory. Our 
method is to sell from company-owned 
shops which do little more than serve 
as a base for our salesmen, who make 
95 per cent of Maytag demonstrations 
and sales in the homes of prospects. 

Before entering into a discussion of 
the methods which enabled the May- 
tag Southwestern Company to sell ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 worth of 
washing machines last year, I should 
like to advance the thought that a 
washing machine, even a Maytag, is 
not an easy article to sell. A washing 
machine is sold as a necessity, and it 
has been our experience that people 


LANCING through the classi- 
( fied advertising section of 


of washing machines in their territory last year. 


BY N. J. DESANDERS 


President, Maytag Southwestern Company 
Dallas, Texas 


would rather buy luxuries than neces- 
sities. It is true that the housewife is 
quick to appreciate the value of our 
product and soon develops a desire to 
possess a Maytag, but the enjoyment 
promised by a new automobile or a 
radio seems to be more enticing. May- 
tag salesmen must do a real job to 
overcome this resistance. 

When the Maytag Southwestern 
Company was formed three and one- 
half years ago, naturally our greatest 
problem was to build a sales organiza- 
tion. We had an unexcelled product, 
extensive and fertile territory and a 
reasonable amount of capital—but we 
had no selling organization. 

To build our organization, we 
started in the usual manner, from the 
top of the personnel chart down. I 
assumed the position of general man- 
ager and appointed divisional man- 
agers, dividing the state in two parts. 
The divisional managers, in turn, ap- 
pointed district managers in their re- 
spective divisions, and employed 
salesmen to operate on a commission 
basis under the district managers. As 
additional district managers were ap- 
pointed and additional Maytag shops 
opened, we reduced the size of the 
divisional territories until at the pres- 
ent time there are seven divisional 
managers. 

Soon after forming our organiza- 
tion, I discovered three important fac- 
tors which have since played a vital 
part in shaping the relations of the 
headquarters office with the selling 
force in the field. 
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First: For the salesman to remain 
productive and satisfied, he must be 
constantly resold or he in turn cannot 
sell. It was therefore necessary for 
me to sell my divisional managers con- 
stantly and instill in them the necessity 
of selling and reselling their district 
managers. This was done not only 
by letters, but by personal contact. 
The district managers by holding daily 
and weekly ‘‘pep” meetings soon ¢n- 
larged their individual forces so that 
trained managers could be promoted 
from the sales force to man new teft!- 
tory. 
The handling and training of men 
in the field by district managers 1s per 
haps the hardest job of all. On papeéf, 
it may sound easy, but in reality t's 
a difficult job to punch doorbells and 
secure results. Unless a man is will 
ing to go through some severe mental 
anguish he will never succeed in the 
direct door-to-door selling. When 
tackling that job, he must not only be F 
willing to work hard, but he must be & 
willing to give up every other form 
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of pleasure and concentrate on each 
prospect from early until late. 

To make his salesmen perform, the 
district manager has another problem. 
We assume that all men are salesmen, 
but unfortunately all men think dif- 
ferently. Therefore, to keep a crew 
working and interested, our district 
manager must not only think right 
himself, but he must inject his own 
ideas into the mind of each individual 
salesman. 

Second in the important factors, I 
have discovered, is the fact that enthu- 
siasm outsells experience. It is true, 
of course, that in any organization we 
find experienced men who are steady 
producers and who represent the back- 


bone about which we continually build, 


but the enormous amount of produc- 
tion coming from new men is aston- 
ishing, Very often we have a man 
enter our organization who becomes 
sold on our product and its perform- 
ance and simply goes out and sells it 
in spite of himself. That lasts just 


ap fort , 48 long as his enthusiasm holds out, 


‘““We have learned that there are three vital factors that 
contribute to the building up of productive manpower in 
a selling organization,” says Mr. DeSanders. 


“First: For the salesman to remain productive and 
satisfied, he must be constantly resold or he, in 


turn, cannot sell. 


“Second: Enthusiasm outsells experience—that’s why 
we so often hire green men. 


“Third: Sincerity and loyalty are the only adherents 
that will hold an organization together, and sales- 
men will not be loyal to the management unless 
the management is loyal to them.” 


for when that dies he passes out of the 
picture, having lost his desire to work 
hard. Such a man never becomes a 
salesman, more particularly in our line, 
because as a natural result of the sys- 
tem of compensation he is hard to 
supervise and hard to discipline. Our 
salesmen are paid strictly by commis- 
sion and we have a position to offer 
any man who is willing to work. This 
naturally results in an enormous turn- 
over of manpower. 

The new man is a vital part of our 
business. Invariably during contests, 
it is he who wins the big sales prizes 
by enthusiastic work and mental alert- 
ness, for he has not had time to go 
stale. I have seen during my six years 
in this business many attempts to 
build an organization similar to this 
one, but failure resulted in most in- 
stances by endeavoring to hire “‘ready- 
made” men and neglecting to recog- 
nize the importance of the new and in- 
experienced men. The ‘‘ready-made”’ 
man who is good is not available, for 
as a general rule he is satisfied with 
his job and his employer is satisfied 
with his results. The only experienced 
men who are available are the “has- 
beens” who have lost their ambition 
and are slipping down the ladder and 
living in the past. For that reason, 
rather than waste time endeavoring to 
obtain ‘‘ready-made’’ men, we seek 
sincere hard-workers without experi- 
ence. That accounts for our organiza- 
tion being made up largely of farmer- 
boys, grocery clerks, machinists, truck 
drivers, former bricklayers and other 
craftsmen whom we have prevailed 
upon to cast off their overalls and plow 
handles and take up selling. 

Credit for the adoption of our 
policy of employing salesmen goes to 
F. L. Maytag, chairman of the board 
of the Maytag Company, Newton, 
Iowa. Mr. Maytag’s slogan is: “I 
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would rather make men than money,” 
and he has turned out many men who 
are at present officials in our and other 
large organizations. They started in 
as Maytag salesmen. 

The third vital factor in sales or- 
ganization efficiency we have found to 
be loyalty. Sincerity and loyalty are 
the only adherents that will cement an 
Organization together and salesmen 
will not be loyal to the management 
unless the management is loyal to 
them. It also follows that unless they 
are sincere in their loyalty to the man- 
agement they will accomplish little. 

One of the greatest difficulties we 
encounter is in selling a man on the 
idea that he is a salesman, and since 
I have personally been on both sides 
of the fence, I know what we are up 
against. Not many years ago I was a 
mechanic who longed to discard dirty 
overalls for a more dignified position. 
My first thought was salesmanship, 
but no one had sold me on the idea 
that I could sell. My entering the 
sales field happened purely by acci- 
dent. 

In 1913 I purchased a motorcycle, 
and in order to buy it cheaply I tried 
to induce the distributor to give me a 
motorcycle dealership in my home 
town. I became so enthusiastic over 
buying the machine at a discount that 
I had little difficulty in obtaining the 
dealership. My enthusiasm enabled 
me to sell myself to the distributor. 
However, after securing it, I felt rather 
guilty and thought that I should make 
an honest effort to sell some motor- 
cycles. With pardonable pride, I can 
say that in a short time I was outsell- 
ing the distributor who operated in a 
town of 125,000 while my home town 
boasted of a population of less than 
1,500. 

Knowing that half-sold salesmen 

(Continued on page 288) 


“We put up all sets and many in- 
dividual items in cellophane, if 
buyers desire, and we urge this 
form of wrapping since it shows 
designs and encourages display 
without loss from soiling.” 


Sales Reached a New Peak | 


BY 


JOSEPH A. HUBBARD 
Director of Sales, The Reading 


Towel Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Reading, Pennsylvania 


When We Discovered the 
Value of Style 


HE authoritative styl- 
ing of our towels, bath 
mats and wash cloths 


has increased our busi- 
ness amazingly. Last August, 
our volume was by far the 
largest for that month in our 
history of more than twelve 
years. Regardless of general 
business conditions and the 
demoralized state of the 
towel industry, our volume 
this year is several hundred 
per cent above that for the 
corresponding period three 
years ago. We have made 
more real merchandising 
progress during the last two 
years than in all of the rest 
of the time the company has 
been in business. 

There is no doubt that 
authoritative styling must be 
given credit for our recent 
and unusual success. We 
have not advertised to the 
public, for the reason that if 


This manufacturer once followed 
the policy of traveling with the 
crowd — of making goods of the 
same general type that seemed to be 
enjoying a demand in the industry. 
Then they employed a skilled stylist 
and developed a complete style pro- 
gram which gave them something 
new and exclusive to sell. As a re- 
sult of this new strategy, sales have 
broken all records. “Our experience 
plainly illustrates the power of 
proper styling in merchandising 
semi-staple goods,” says the com- 
pany’s sales manager, in this article. 
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we had invested one-third of 
our capital in magazine and 
newspaper space our adver- 
tisements would have been 
dwarfed by those of our large 
competitors. Our experience 
plainly illustrates the power 
of proper styling in merchan- 
dising semi-staple goods, and 
I am sure that the significant 
facts will be suggestive to 
many manufacturers in other 
lines. 

It required some time for 
us to learn that we knew little 
or nothing about designing 
our own merchandise. Three 
or four years ago, because of 
the vogue for color in other 
lines, we began weaving 
chenille borders on towels 
and mats and using a good 
deal of color in our fabrics. 
But our productions did not 
attract the favor of the trade 
especially, and we began 1 
learn that we were entering 
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a field that properly belongs to the 
trained artist and color specialist. 

We were in the habit of putting out 
new designs that approximated those 
of successful goods on the market. 
When we found a design that was 
going well in the stores, we produced 
something like it, usually at a lower 
tice; but this method, while it ap- 
peared to attract some trade, did not 
build our business solidly. Therefore, 
after doing a great deal of thinking 
on the subject, about two years ago 
we reached a conclusion that can be 
briefly summed up by the two follow- 
ing statements: 

First, styling is both a technical and 
an artistic field of its own, entirely 
separated from manufacturing, and its 
application to a line, to be most effec- 
tive, must be accomplished by quali- 
fied specialists. 

Second, a manufacturer of any line 
similar to our own, who attempts to 
make his goods more salable with 
color and design, cannot get anywhere 
by trailing, by adapting designs that 
appear to be popular. The selling 
advantages of a design are newness 
and novelty, and these are worse than 
lost by imitation and adaptation in 
many lines of business. 

Employed Styling Service 

About two years ago, when we rfe- 
alized these facts, we employed a well- 
known firm of stylists and turned our 
line over to them. They made a study, 
not only of the limitations and _pos- 
sibilities of the technical elements of 
our business, but also of our present 
and potential markets. Then they re- 
designed our entire line of merchan- 
dise, and furnished us with an addi- 
tional and powerful selling influence 
by assembling and packaging a large 
number of items. 

When the first designs came through 
we proved again that our judgment 
was unreliable. Although we did not 
like some of them, we put them into 
production, and in every instance de- 
signs that we did not think much of 
turned out to be excellent sellers. For 
instance, a line of wash cloths with 
simple colored borders, which we had 
sold in fair quantities, I thought much 
superior to the new line. When I 
showed the new designs to one of our 
large customers, he agreed with me; 
but he put in a few of the new goods, 
ind then the orders began to come in 
for them at a surprising rate. It 
seemed that he could not get enough 
of the new wash cloths, and during 
the last eighteen months the new line 
has outsold the old at the rate of about 

fty to one. 

As far as our class of goods was 
“oncerned, all of the new designs were 
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new and original. For the first time, 
we were getting the advantage of the 
introduction of styled merchandise and 
novelties. This greatly reduced sales 
resistance, for we had something really 
new, and most buyers wanted to see 
our lines. 

Next to the authoritative styling of 
our merchandise, I am sure the new 
packaging should be given credit for 
our increase in business. The motive 
of our stylists was also to give us a 
line that would encourage displaying 
by the retailer on shelves, counters and 
in windows. All of our new goods 
are branded ‘Motif-d’ Art,” the mark 
being printed on the boxes, and affixed 
to the goods with round stickers which 
also carry the phrase, “Warranted 
Fast Colors.” With all of the finer 
goods, the packages not only conform 
harmoniously with the colors of the 
items, but also indicate the kind and 
grade of the contents. 


Package Denotes Quality 


For example, on one line of sets of 
towel and face cloth, the color of the 
box indicates the predominant color 
of the design, and the pose of a par- 
tially draped female figure in silhou- 
ette is a key to the quality of the 
goods. The retail prices of these items 
run from less than $1 to $10 a set. 
More elaborate sets include bath towel, 
guest towel, two face cloths and a bath 
mat. There are several other varia- 
tions, and we also have a large line of 
bath sets designed especially for 
children. 

It is impossible for me to describe 
the beauty of the designs. They cover 
a wide range, and many of the patterns 
are developed in chenille, while some 
of the more expensive towels and mats 
are hand worked. I will merely say 
that we have spared no expense to 
maxe the entire line, from the cheapest 
to the finest grades, as beautiful and 
attractive as possible. 

In packaging, we also put up all sets 
and many individual items in cello- 
phane, if buyers desire, and we urge 
this form of wrapping, since it shows 
designs and encourages display without 
loss from soiling. We have an espe- 
cially attractive long octagon box for 
packing individual chenille bath mats. 
With the cover removed, this box 
shows the end of the mat, protected by 
cellophane, and makes an effective 
showing either on the counter or in 
the dealer’s window. Packed in this 
way, the line of mats ranges at retail 
from $7.50 to $10 each. 

Undoubtedly, the styling of our 
towels and the other items has widely 
developed their use for gift purposes. 
This is suggested by the packaging and 
the designs of the boxes. Then, also, 
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we put up a small line of ‘Bridal En- 
sembles” and a great many are sold 
for wedding gifts. 

Just what this means to the stores in 
increased business can only be guessed ; 
but I feel sure that at least half of 
the increase we have procured by styl- 
ing our lines represents created busi- 
ness. I do not think we have taken 
a great deal of volume away from our 
competitors, for there is no doubt that 
people are buying more towels than 
they did before the goods were styled. 
This increase of absolutely new busi- 
ness is a problem which, I am sure, 
promises many interesting and con- 
structive facts for the business analyst, 
not only in our own but in many other 
lines. 

Unfortunately, the towel industry is 
in a demoralized condition because of 
heavy overproduction. Four or five 
years ago, the equipment of the mills 
was sufficient to take care of the de- 
mand for a long time to come; but 
since then the industry’s possible pro- 
duction has been increased at least one- 
third. We have no statistics of con- 
sumption to guide manufacturers, and 
there is no cooperation between pro- 
ducers to solve the industry's problems. 


Need for Merchandising 


Since there is a similar condition 
in numerous other industries, I believe 
we shall have to have a rather wide- 
spread and general elimination of both 
manufacturing concerns and equip- 
ment. The survivors will be the com- 
panies strongest in merchandising 
ability. The facts we know certainly 
indicate that the future success of 
manufacturing in most industries will 
depend on the soundness of the meth- 
ods used by manufacturers to mer- 
chandise their production, and every 
day styling and redesigning are grow- 
ing to be more important factors in 
merchandising. 

Until we adopted our new policy, 
there was no merchandising in our 
business, and the greater part of our 
output was sold by the pound. There 
was little salesmanship employed in 
distributing our goods. Price was the 
all-important factor, and the business 
went to mills able to beat price com- 
petition. Naturally, with this condi- 
tion, the tendency was to cheapen the 
quality of the goods and to quote 
lower prices; but for several years the 
business had reached the point where 
lower prices no longer encouraged 
heavier purchasing by the consumer. 

The change that the styling of our 
lines has brought about is further in- 
dicated by the fact that we do not sell 
the new line by the pound and on a 
ptice basis. During the last two years, 

(Continued on page 280) 


A. N. A. Hears Government Plans 


for Cooperating with Business 


ASHINGTON, D. C,, 

November 10, 11, 12.— 

Flying sparks and frank 

talk about many matters of 
moment raised the latest conven- 
tion of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers to a plane of 
real importance — made doubly sig- 
nificant by the participation of Presi- 
dent Hoover. Throughout the sessions 
of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
there seemed to be a spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness in the air. Even on subjects 
which so often, for diplomatic reasons, 
are considered taboo, the treatment 
seemed pointed enough to be sugges- 
tive of a cross examination by Samuel 
Untermyer. Government officials and 
the other speakers (including the 
members) were asked to speak up 
without equivocation and were ex- 
pected to answer questions of any and 
all types, thereby insuring to the rec- 
ord attendance a program not only in- 
formative on a factual basis but truly 
provocative of intelligent thinking 
about the future of business in general 
and marketing and advertising in par- 
ticular. 


Open Forum Monday 


All of Monday was given over to 
open forum conferences with various 
departments of the Government. 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, spoke first and confined his re- 
marks to a welcome, an urgent request 
that companies individually become 
better acquainted with what the De- 
partment of Commerce can and wants 
to offer business and to an enumeration 
of the most important divisions of 
activity coming under the Department 
of Commerce. He also stated that it 
will probably take a staff of close to 
10,000 people and close to two years 
to compile and release the data avail- 
able through the 1930 census. 

Bernard Lichtenberg, president of 
A. N. A., then delivered his main 
address, ‘““Must Distribution Foot the 
Bill?” which ran in part: 

“The chief problem common to all 
of us is that of cutting the cost of dis- 
tribution. In considering the outcry 
that distribution costs have risen, it is 
well to remember that profits have also 
risen. Yet from many quarters come 
reports that distribution costs are con- 
tinuing to rise. There is no denying 


this. Yet there is little specific evi- 
dence of decreased efficiency in dis- 
tribution methods. 


“On the contrary, we witness noth- 
ing but improvements in distribution 
methods. Reliable market data are be- 
coming abundant and easily available. 
Transportation is marvelously im- 
proved. We are learning more and 
more about trading centers. Install- 
ment selling has become scientific. 
Store locations are carefully selected. 
Cooperative marketing and cooperative 
buying are effecting vast economies. 
Accounting practice keeps inventories 
in trim. Packing and packaging pre- 
vent pilfering and deterioration. 
Salesmen are carefully instructed. 
None of these developments are mis- 
guided attempts to cut distribution 
costs. They are actual manifestations 
of successes in saving. 

“Why then the phenomenon of ris- 
ing distribution costs? Is it that pro- 
ducers are diverting possible profits 
into too ambitious attempts to capture 
abnormally large markets? I have no 
doubt that, in certain cases, this is a 
contributing cause. 

“Is it that mass production and eco- 
nomical distribution vary inversely? 
One hundred thousand shoe cobblers 
would have in the aggregate perhaps 
only a nominal distribution cost, be- 
cause all their customers live around 
the corner. But one shoe factory, sup- 
plying the same markets, would obvi- 
ously have a much bigger distribution 
cost. You do not have to look further 
to visualize the counterbalance between 
production and distribution. 


Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 

Commerce, welcomed the A. N. 

A. at the opening of the conven- 
tion. 
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“But the big thing for us to note is 
that distribution costs today are not 
comparable with those of other years, 
Why? Because they include a great 
many more functions and operations, 

“Once when you bought a shoe, you 
got a shoe. Now you get a wide 
choice, you get fashion, a virtual guar- 
antee, delivery, the privilege of chang- 
ing your mind or of exchange, you get 
credit, you may even get repair service. 
In short, you get not only a shoe and 
distribution—you get a multitude of 
services besides. These services are 
charged to distribution cost. 

“Fifteen years ago, when you 
bought an automobile you still had a 
lot of marketing to do. You had to buy 
a Spare tire separately, a tire rack, a 
stop light, a windshield wiper, a wheel 
lock, a self-starter, demountable rims, 
bumpers and a rear-view mirror. Even 
a Ford has all these accessories today. 
Marmon offers a year’s guarantee. 


Product Plus Service 


“Today when you drive up to a 
service station, you find many con- 
veniences, an attendant inspects the 
gas, oil and water, wipes your wind- 
shield and pumps your tires. 

“Equally extensive services are of- 
fered with radio sales. Orange juice 
is delivered with the milk. Bread 
comes in slices, meat in packages, ice 
cream with an individual freezing 
plant, apartments with automatic te- 
frigerators, houses with ultra-modern 
heaters. Whole chickens come in 
cans, cooked. Electric light com- 
panies give engineering lighting serv- 
ices free of charge. There is no end 
to the special services offered free with 
goods for sale. 

“Today the producer of goods pto- 
duces services as well as goods. This 
is splendid, a natural development and 
undoubtedly efficient. The cost of 
producing the goods is charged to pro- 
duction cost, as ever. The cost of pro- 
ducing the services, just as much 3 
part of the satisfaction of use of the 
product, is charged, not to an item 
called service production costs, but to 
distribution. 

“I am not decrying service. To my 
mind, service is a part of the American 
business structure into which the many 
alarmists who so loudly and so often 
lament the fact that machine produc: 
tion is driving men out of work might 
look with profit to their own thinking. 
The chief point to keep in mind, 19 
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"The very importance of the 
position which advertising has risen 
to occupy in the economic system 
is in direct proportion to the abil- 
ity of the people to depend upon 
the probity of the statements you 
present,” said President Hoover in 
his speech at the Association of 
National Advertisers banquet. 


Hoover Stresses Potency and 
Responsibility of Advertising 


The responsibility of advertisers 
in the present economic system 
was stressed by President Hoover 
in his address at the annual ban- 
quet of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers Monday night. 

The President said, in part: 

“Advertising is one of the vital 
organs of our entire economic and 
social system. * * * 

“By the stimulants of advertis- 
ing which you administer you 
have stirred the lethargy of the 
old law of supply and demand 
until you have transformed cot- 
tage industries into mass produc- 
tion. From enlarged diffusion of 
articles and services you cheapen 
costs and thereby you are a part 
of the dynamic force which cre- 
ates higher standards of living. 

“You also contribute to hurry 
up the general use of every dis- 
covery in science and every in- 
vention in industry. It probably 
required a thousand years to 
spread the knowledge and ap- 
plication of that great human 


invention, the wheeled cart, and 
it has taken you only twenty years 
to make the automobile the uni- 
versal tool of man. 

“But, in more serious turn, the 
very importance of the position 
which advertising has risen to oc- 
cupy in the economic system is 
in direct proportion to the ability 
of the people to depend upon the 
probity of the statements you pre- 
sent. 

“The advertising executive and 
the medium through which he ad- 
vertises must see to it that the 
desire you create is satisfied by the 
article recommended. ‘The good- 
will of the public toward the 
producer, the goods or the service 
is the essential of sound advertis- 
ing—-for no business succeeds 
upon the sale of an article once. 
And to maintain this confidence 
of the public you and the mediums 
which you patronize have an in- 
terest that others do not violate 
confidence and thereby discredit 
the whole of advertising.” 


my opinion, is that the multitude of ' 
services business renders today is re- 
sponsible for the employment of an 
untold number of men and women. . 

“My purpose in drawing attention 
to this subject is this: That service 
costs be properly allocated in a sep- 
arate account and that they be not 
charged to distribution. 

“If this should happen, then we 
would get a fair picture of distribution 
costs per se comparable with those of 
other years. In fact, it is easily con- 
ceivable, and possibly to be expected, 
that we would then find distribution 
costs per se to have responded in such 
a measure to improved distribution 
methods, as actually to have fallen! 

_ In smashing the indictment against 
distribution, I have only one purpose, 
namely, to free our minds of the hope 
for revolutionary remedies. Distribu- 
tion, like civilization, is a product of 
evolution, not revolution. 

Of course, there is waste in dis- 
tribution, as there is waste in servicing, 
waste in production. 

_ Of course, there is waste in dis- 
tribution, as there is waste in life itself. 

aste seems to be part of Nature’s 
scheme. From the economic stand- 
point, the urge to live takes the form 
of eliminating waste. But to think of 


eliminating waste in terms of recreat- 
ing the industrial and commercial 
world is not godlike but puerile. 

“Of great significance is not our 
prevision but our preparation. We 
know from experience that we cannot 
see far ahead. But we also know from 
experience that we can progress in- 
telligently through concerted action. 
Our own existence, as distributors, is 
only incidental to the interests of con- 
sumers. Our government’s existence 
is only incidental to the welfare of 
citizens. Our mutual interests are 
only incidental to the good of the 
people. On this common ground co- 
operation with our government will be 
productive of understanding and im- 
proved distribution methods.” 

Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, then outlined 
the functions and activities of the De- 
partment of Commerce and its plan of 
organization, after which he called 
upon various department heads to 
answer the specific questions pro- 
pounded by the program committee of 
A. N. A. The high spots of the an- 
swers were as follows: 

Dr. R. J. McFall, chief statistician 
for distribution, stated the data on the 
Census of Distribution have been and 


will be issued serially. 


Mr. Dewey, 


chief of the industrial goods division, 
indicated the scope of the 1931 Census 
of Manufactures will be extended in 
so far as experimentation already 
under way indicates it is practical. 

Mr. Gerish, chief of the domestic 
regional division, imparted the infor- 
mation that supplements to the Market 
Data Handbook are in the offing and 
that a revised edition is likely in about 
two years. He also said there will be 
nine regional surveys, such as the Pa- 
cific Southwest Survey, all but three of 
which are now completed or in process. 
Walter Rastow, chief of the industrial 
machinery division, explained the in- 
dustrial geographical maps which have 
been made up by his division. Mr. 
Dunn, chief of the merchandising re- 
search division, outlined the conditions 
upon which trade associations and 
other groups can arrange to cooperate 
with the Department of Commerce in 
the makeup of special surveys. 
Thomas Taylor, assistant director of 
the bureau, discussed the advisory 
functions and committees of the de- 
partment. Mr. Ely, chief of the divi- 
sion of simplified practice, described 
the studies which have been made with 
respect to standardization of magazine 
and newspaper page sizes. Mr. King 
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reviewed the data which the Govern- 
ment has assembled on circulation and 
advertising rates of publications in for- 
eign countries. Dr. McAllister, as- 
sistant director, Bureau of Standards, 
explained the activities of his bureau 
in regard to research arrangements and 
the “‘research associate plan.” Mr. 
North, chief of the motion picture 
division, talked on how the depart- 
ment can help in the distribution of 
motion pictures to schools, clubs and 
other special types of exhibitors. 

(Any subscribers to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT will be supplied with details 
of any of these talks by Department 
of Commerce officials upon written re- 
quest addressed to the publishers.) 

W. A. Grove, of the Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Company and 
vice-president of A. N. A., presided 
over the Monday afternoon session. 
Edward L. Bernays, of the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, spoke first on the plans being 
followed by Colonel Arthur Woods 
and those cooperating with his com- 
mittee. 

Other speakers at the Monday meet- 
ing included C. W. Crawford of the 
Department of Agriculture, Frederic 
A. Tilton, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, and W. E. Humphrey, Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner. Excerpts 
from their talks, as well as Mr. Ber- 
nays’, will be found at the end of this 
article. 

At the formal banquet Monday 
night President Hoover, whose address 
is reproduced elsewhere, provided the 
note of super-distinction. David Law- 
rence, editor of the United States 
Daily, supplied the note of confidence 
in his remarkable summarizing of the 
reasons why the country and business 
need fear no radical legislation by 
Congress in spite of the nearly equal 


voting power of the two major parties 
resulting from the last election. The 
United States Marine Band completed 
the occasion by literally supplying the 
notes of glamour and romance. 
Entertainment at the banquet Mon- 
day night was provided by stars of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
speeches of the President and David 
Lawrence were broadcast over the Red 
and Blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, the Maytag 
Company and the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company, having released 
their usual time to make this possible. 
The session on Tuesday, which dur- 
ing the morning was presided over 
by Guy C. Smith and in the afternoon 
by Frederick Dickinson, was closed as 
far as the press was concerned. The 
discussions related to such subjects as 
local versus national rates of news- 
papers, combination arrangements of 
newspapers, the rising prices of ad- 
vertising in media in general. Those 
who attended the meeting were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. David Lawrence at 
their home for supper and dancing. 


New Officers Elected 


Annual elections held at the morn- 
ing session made Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president, Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York, president; Stuart Peabody, 
the Borden Company, Inc., New 
York, was elected ranking vice-presi- 
dent. W. A. Grove, Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, 
and Philip J. Kelly, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, were 
re-elected vice-presidents. Albert E. 
Haase of New York, the managing 
director, was reappointed. New 
directors elected were Turner Jones, 
vice-president Coca-Cola Company, 
Atlanta, and Cliff Knoble, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit. 

Early Tuesday evening there was a 
special meeting on radio presided over 
by Paul B. West, National Carbon 
Company, Inc., at which A. M. Cross- 
ley, president of Crossley, Inc., gave 
results of an analysis now being made 
by his company. 

The Wednesday morning session, 
presided over by Lee H. Bristol, 
started with a talk by Ivy Lee, 
president of Ivy Lee & Asso- 
ciates, during which he recited per- 
sonal experiences as public relations 
and publicity counselor. Paul M. 
Mazur, partner of Lehman Brothers, 
followed with a discussion of eco- 
nomic developments of the last two 
years, in the course of which he pre- 
dicted an improvement in business 
starting next spring. 

Joseph P. Day was the next speaker. 
His talk was devoted to telling about 
how some of the outstanding auction 
sales have been conducted by his com- 


Dr. Frank M. Surface 


pany. Bennett Chapple of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mills Company closed 
the program of speakers with a sum- 
mary of the convention. 

The Resolutions Committee then 
made its report and the following 
resolutions were among those adopted: 

“Whereas, general commodity prices 
have materially and steadily declined 
during the past twelve months, and 

“Whereas, all advertisers have suc- 
cessfully reduced costs of distribution 
in many directions, with an impor- 
tant exception in space advertising 
which is recognized as one of the most 
important factors in distribution, and 

“Whereas, we as buyers of advertis- 
ing must be constantly on the alert 
to reduce our advertising expense by 
all possible means and hence are de- 
termined in the future to examine 
more closely into the quality of ar- 
culation and the actual purchasing 
power expressed therein, rather than 
seek for quantity circulation; 

‘Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Association of National Advertisers 
urges publishers to suspend rate in- 
creases, announced or proposed, and 
further than that to reduce present 
space rates to the end that the use of 
publications as a factor in building 
business may be made more proft- 
able.” 

Another resolution passed _ stated 
that: ‘Enforced combinations are un- 
economic, illogical and a very serious 
detriment to the much sought and 
sorely needed elimination of waste and 
distribution.” A third resolution 
stated : 

“Whereas, many department stores 
who are manufacturers of lines of their 
own branded products are given the 
lowest preferential rate by newspape!s 
in spite of their being manufacturets 0 

(Continued on page 282) 
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be No single crop or industry dominates Vermont. It is a state of sound 
alert | diversification. The income from the rich dairy and farm centers is 
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How SKF Works Hand in Glove 


with Distributors’ Salesmen 


Y studying distributor coopera- 
tion closely, SKF has steadily 
Be its sales of power 
transmission equipment. 
Distribution of SKF transmission 
material has passed through three 
stages of distributor cooperation and 
education in the past ten years. In the 
first stage, SKF salesmen called direct 
on industry to sell transmission equip- 
ment and, to a small extent, worked 
with distributors. Any sales made 
were passed on to distributors. While 
this method resulted in substantial 
sales, SKF’s salesmen had to bear the 
load practically alone. Many distrib- 
utors with business handed to them 
on a silver platter, did not exert them- 
selves to make their own sales and 
without the proper education, their 
salesmen would not devote time and 
effort in selling something about 
which they knew little or nothing. 


Educating Dealer Salesmen 


The second stage was that in which 
a decided effort was made to educate 
the distributor more thoroughly in 
selling SKF equipment, to be accom- 
plished by direct education in sales 
meetings. SKF’s salesmen continued to 
call on industry, but the majority of 
calls were made with distributors’ 
salesmen. The purpose of this plan 
was to see that each distributor’s sales- 
man faced various questions which 
might be brought up and thoroughly 
understood how to answer them. This 
was accomplished, but it was somewhat 
costly for the results received. 


Several unfavorable reactions were 
indicated by both distributors’ sales- 
men and SKF’s salesmen. The dis- 
tributor was interested in selling his 
complete line of supplies and, natu- 
rally, desired to call on all prospects 
regardless of whether there was a mar- 
ket for SKF. The SKF salesman, on 
the other hand, desired to interview 
definite SKF prospects. This made it 
difficult to match the distributor's 
salesman’s time with the SKF sales- 
man’s time without wastage. 

Under our present system, SKF 
salesmen call regularly on distributors 
and offer their services to the distrib- 
utors’ salesmen on prospects that have 
been developed to the point where the 
closing effort of the SKF’s salesmen 
is needed. This has eliminated a num- 


The problem of finding a satisfactory system of 
cooperating with the distributor organization in 
working and closing prospects without involving a 
large amount of waste time and effort is one com- 
mon to many types of business. Here’s the way one 
of the leading industrials has finally worked it out, 


BY DD. W. McALLEN 


Assistant Supervisor of Drstributors, SKF Industries, Inc., 
New York City 


ber of unnecessary and nonproductive 
calls, resulting in a saving of time now 
devoted to calling SKF products not 
released through distributors’ channels. 

The first step in educating a new 
distributor’s sales force is to put in 
each salesman’s hands complete in- 
formation about the product and a 
sample of it. He is expected to study 
that information for a period of sev- 
eral weeks. Then the SKF salesman 
attached to the nearest district office 
makes ten or twelve calls with the new 
distributor's salesman. It has been 
found that invariably the new sales- 
man will not retain the information 
or instructions given him until he is 
confronted with a job where he must 
know the facts to make a sale. 

The mere fact that he is given in- 
formation or that he has listened to 
an SKF salesman talk to a number of 
prospects does not necessarily mean 
that he is qualified to tell a convincing 
story about the line and arouse the 
interest of his customers and prospects. 
He has, however, obtained sufficient 
general information to enable him to 
talk with a prospect and questions he 
cannot answer are noted, and answers 
obtained later from a personal inter- 
view with one of our representatives 
or by writing our district or home of- 
fice. If necessary and sufficiently im- 
portant, our representative calls with 
the distributor’s salesman on his next 
call in order to show how these 
specific questions are answered. 

Additional educational work for the 
distributor and his salesman is carried 
on at a series of dinner meetings. The 
distributor’s sales force is invited for 
dinner, to be followed by a discussion 
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which normally lasts for three or four 
hours. No set talks or speeches are 
made, since the principal point of the 
meeting is to get the distributor's sales- 
men to talk about their problems. The 
SKF representatives attending the 
meeting lead the discussion and by 
eliminating any attempt at formality 
make it much easier for the distrib- 
utor’s salesmen to bring up questions 
which, in their opinion, might seem 
foolish. Invariably, one point leads 
to another and before the evening is 
over the distributor's salesmen have 
acquired a great deal of information 
about selling SKF equipment. 

One of the principal reasons for 
these meetings is to discover, if pos- 
sible, any underlying distrust on the 
part of the distributors’ sales force in 
the manufacturer. In cases where any 
distrust has been evident, the cause can 
usually be traced back to a misunder- 
standing of the SKF sales policy. In 
the SKF distributor contract, the duties 
and restrictions of each party are set 
forth so that each may know and re- 
spect the other’s obligation. 

SKF has found that the most satis- 
factory distributor cooperation can be 
obtained by having a fair distributor 
sales policy, by making that policy 
clearly understood and by sticking to 
it rigidly. The basic reason for most 
disputes between manufacturers and 
distributors can, in the majority of 
cases, be traced back to a misunder- 
standing. 


El Mundo, Havana daily paper, has be- 
come the first Cuban paper to be admitted 
to membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. It is represented in_ this 
country by S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc. 
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JOHNSON : 
SEA-HORSES 


Can any Distribution Task be 
too hard for 
BUSH 
2? 


Production Facilities are Also 
Available at Bush Terminal 


HE products shown on this page are 

only a few of the hundreds which 
have been and are being distributed 
throughout the New York metropolitan 
district by Bush. The problem of taking 
Johnson's Sea-Horses to retail outlets is 
quite different from the task of distribut- 
ing Chesterfield cigarettes and of serv- 
ing as a source of supply to drug stores 
for the Wildroot Company. 

No product is too small, too heavy, 
too bulky, too fragile, or too unusual for 
Bush Distribution Service. 

Manufacturers and selling companies 
can effect large savings—often as high as 
50 per cent—by using the flexible Bush 
Distribution Service. 


Here is a broad, flexible, varied service 
that provides production economies and 
distribution efficiency. Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers; miles of railway 
sidings, by, through or under massive 
warehouses and manufacturing units; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space; 
cold storage; power, steam and heat 


in any quantity. Highest standards in re- 
ceiving, storing and delivering goods. All 
of these unrivalled facilities for manu- 
facturing are available on an economic 


“industrial apartment house’ basis. 


Ask Us for Details on any or all 
Bush Facilities 


Descriptive literature on production and 
distribution will be mailed you. Specific 
questions will be answered in full by 
Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to serve 
as industrial counsellors and to make 
exact proposals after a close study and 
analysis of existing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. G, New York 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


An Exhaustive Trade Survey ( Sp 


1930 SPOKANE COUNTRY SA\lo 
THAN AVERAGE FOR THi0 


Over Half Reportinihan 
-So Facts Prove pus 


1930 
SPOKANE COUNTRY RETAIL SALES 


$ 


$409,417,432.00 


Beating Average Good Years 1926-1929 Inclusive 
by $19,694,534 or 5.1% 


= ° 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW andl | 


95,000 CIRCULATION ~ IBA 
Highly Influential Media Hover. 


37,196 Families --- Home Delivered 
Coverage 36,498 Families 


SPOKANE ><. 
os F il se M 
fit 
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CONDITIONS BASIC INDUSTRIES AND MARKET’S RELAT 
IMPORTANCE: That the Spokane Country is outstanding for inten 
sales activity is due mainly, of course, to the fact that even normally the 
capita buying power is 35% above the nation’s average, and that the 56); 
consumers derive their income from well diversified sources: agricult 
lumbering, mining and manufacturing. According to the 1930 Markets ptr 
Media Reference Number of Sales Management, the Spokane Cou !89, 
(“State of Lincoln”), with a per capita spendable income of $849, k 
3/7 states Leads 32 states in automobiles to families. Leads 37 stats 
percentage wired homes Leads 80 of 100 Major American Markets in num 
of towns over 1,000 
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OF WHICH 10,80900 WOT 
READ CHRONICLE 


: ik 
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or 98.1% 


COVERAGE 
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Adhering rigidly and always to the policy of First of all, NEWSpa 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE for ne 
half a century have been building enviable records as outstandingly inf 
tial newspapers They have grown up with and covered completely ! 
field, continuously through all these years As media today their \ 
through reader influence and prestige can best be measured, perhaps, by A 
fact that they have 95,000 circulation (86%, UNduplicated) for a markde \z 
102,247 urban families 
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y Com Spokane Wholesale and Retail Firms Shows That 


Al09,417,432 or $19,694,534 (5.1%) GREATER 
&THIOD AND PEAK YEARS OF 1926-1929 


portingnandise Units Sold Equal or Beating 1929 
Prove @Business Is Good Here-~- Outlook Bright 
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1926-1929 
POKANE COUNTRY RETAIL SALES 


$ fe 
$389,722,898.00 : 


(Average for the four years) 


95,000 CIRCULATION — 86% UNDUPLICATED 


102,247 URBAN FAMILIES 
(Per Capita Spendable Money Leads 37 States 


E DAILY CHRONICLE ts 
BAN FAMILIES 
Media Moverage 


Compared with Urban Families 


<— SPOKANE AND 
SUBURBAN TERRITORY 3 


a+ — Miles --- 72,486 Families --- eo 
Home Delivered 71,299 Families : 


or 98.4% 
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xhaustive surveys show that THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW'S and 
ANE CHRONICLE'S home-delivered coverage of the Spokane metropoli- 
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ally thef@rea is 98.1%, while their home-delivered urban coverage in Spokane and the This Market Book 
he 563@towns for 100 miles around is 98 4%. Altogether, through these two NEWS- os its Kenenean 
: , A ey e wing verdict gives 
igricultirs you reach effectively nearly all the urban families of the great Spokane essence of the comments of more 
arkets @™try—according to Sales Management's figures, an annual buying power of ha 500 leading sales and aaver. 
e Cou, 189,674-—practically all the urban market of this great section—truly a 2 worthwhile sales ond alec 
5849, fh-while coverage of a market worth winning completely. ing guide not only for the Spokane 
7 states k Country but for the entire Pacific 
in rune xCePINg with business generally in the Spokane Country, the general adver- peivier io aici dinaes 
. constantly 


lineage of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE, 
‘Months this year, shows an increase of 10.3% over 1926 to 1929. inclusive. 
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October Window Displays in Forty-four Cities 


Check marks (4/) in city 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register EPS dist i with 
consumers. list is se- 


lective, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago 

Des Moines 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 


Baltimore 
| Birmingham 
Detroit 


| Boston 


Buffalo 
Charleston, W.Va. 


Atlanta 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 


St. Paul 
Salt Lake City 


| Jacksonville, Fla. 

| Kansas City 

| Little Rock 

| Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Oklahoma City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Miami 
New Orleans 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
New Haven 
New York 
Newark 
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ohn G. Barr y 
| General Electric Vice President in Charge of Sales 
; e 
rE makes this statement to 
| r ° 3 
in 
|e executives interested in the 
| 3 
| SOUTHWEST ...... 
J), 30 
Z “General Electric Company has always recognized the 
| 3 Southwest as a territory destined to great electrical, indus- 
14 trial, and cultural development. 
7 
” 8 “General Electric’s appreciation of the Southwest’s economic 
1 3 importance as a market is best evidenced by its facilities for 
MN electrical service in this great area. Warehouses are maintained 
4% in five strategically located Southwestern cities, sales offices 
Vj 10 in eleven important centers, and repair and service shops in 
Mg the two largest cities. DaLLas, Southwestern headquarters, 
of offers an additional service in its Switchgear Assembly Shop, 
| 4 the only one in this section of the country.” 
at 3 
+l 6 
yi | 
Va ae | 
ve | . . 
iE 1 Electric’s South Head h 
‘" | General Electric's Southwestern Headquarters have 
* 
| 3 o e 
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Business Paper Leaders Optimistic; 


May Launch Cooperative Drive 


The ability of business papers and their 
associations not merely to interpret but 
to lead was emphasized at the fall 
meeting of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., and its affiliated National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
at the Hotel Commodore at New 
York last week. 

Speakers representing publications in 
various industries agreed that although 
the depression is not yet at an end, 
they have reason to expect definite 
improvement next year. 

An intensive advertising campaign on 
behalf of the business paper as an 
advertising medium, to be run by the 
A. B. P. over a three- or four-month 
period in paid space in general sales 
and advertising publications, was 
placed in the hands of a special com- 
mittee, which is expected to make a 
decision about November 20. 

A definition of the editorial, circula- 
tion and advertising policies and scope 
of the business paper was made by a 
committee headed by L. F. Boffey, 
publisher of the Purchasing Agent, as 
follows: 

“A business paper to merit considera- 
tion as an advertising medium must 
conform to the following principles of 
publishing: 

‘‘(a) Editorial: It must serve the in- 
terests and further the development of 
a clearly defined field, group or divi- 
sion of industry, trade or profession. 
It must provide adequate authoritative 
expression on all subjects pertinent to 
its field. It must be free from afflia- 
tions or control that may restrict im- 
partial and independent discussion on 
all matters of interest to its readers. 
It must assume full responsibility for 
all its published opinions. 

“(b) Circulation: It must demonstrate 
a sustained, voluntary reader-interest, 
representative of the industry, trade 
or profession which the publication 
serves. 

“(c) Advertising: It must sell adver- 
tising solely on the basis of proven 
quality and quantity of reader-interest. 
It must not seek to influence or coerce 
advertisers to purchase advertising in 
the belief that special benefits, apart 
from the normal influence of the ad- 
vertising purchased, will be enjoyed 
by reason of individual or association 
affiliations of the publication.” 
Editorially, ‘‘an overwhelming major- 


Dennis to Head Editors; 
Sees Bigger Trade Era 


The steadily increasing power 
of the business paper editor as 
a reporter and interpreter of 
American business and also as 
a leader in industrial and com- 
mercial progress was emphasized 
by Stanley A. Dennis, following 
his election as president of the 
National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors. He pointed 
out that on the business press 
of America rests a heavy re- 
sponsibility in the making and 
directing of public opinion. 

“The business press has no de- 
sire,’ he said, ‘“‘nor any intention 
of side-stepping this responsibil- 
ity. On the other hand, it is 
determined to discharge this re- 
sponsibility with enthusiasm and 
in the fullest possible measure.’’ 


ity of business paper editors have al- 
ready laid pretty definite plans for the 
operation of their publications in 
1931,” N. G. Shidle, directing editor 
of the Chilton Class Journal Company, 
Philadelphia, reported to the editors’ 
conference in summarizing the returns 
from a questionnaire received from 
sixty member publications. ‘Business 
paper editors,” Mr. Shidle said, “are 
practicing what they preach about 
planning work ahead and the advan- 
tages to be gained from well-planned 
and well-thought-out operations. Evi- 
dences of laissez faire appeared in less 
than 10 per cent of the replies.” 

An outline of a code of practice for 
circulation building among A. B. P. 
papers was presented by W. H. Hen- 
nessy, chairman of the association’s 
circulation committee. Pointing out 
that under the postal laws and the 
regulations of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations no subscription shall be 
accepted at less than 50 per cent of 
its advertised rate, “premiums” and 
“combination offers” being considered, 
the report urged that any ‘‘subscrip- 
tion method or practice of a member 
publisher which lays itself open to 
question by the Post Office or the 
Audit Bureau be investigated by the 
Associated Business Papers.” 


[272] 


On the recommendation of Paul 
Wooten, Washington correspondent 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 
pany, the Senate rules committee and 
the speaker of the House were urged 
in a resolution to grant admission to 
the press gallery of Congress to busi- 
ness paper correspondents who can 
demonstrate they need these facilities, 
Departing to some extent from his 
announced subject of “Has Business 
Turned the Corner?” Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the National Business 
Survey Conference, gave a number of 
reasons for the present economic sit- 
uation from the international stand- 
point. Among these, Mr. Barnes said, 
was the too sudden passage of laws. 
The raising of tariff barriers, and the 
fact that people of many nations are 
still being burdened with war taxes, 
have combined, he believed, to make 
matters worse. The South American 
upheavals, on the other hand, Mr. 
Barnes continued, have generally im- 
proved the situation there. He ex- 
pressed disapproval of the operations 
of the Federal Farm Board in buying 
in the open market and competition 
with private enterprises. 

Edward E. Hunt, secretary of the com- 
mittee on recent economic changes, 
outlined the methods being followed 
by the Federal Government under the 
direction of Colonel Arthur Wood, to 
cooperate with the various state and 
municipal governments in plans to 
eliminate non-employment. 

At an informal dinner the final day 
of the meeting the speakers were G. 
Lynn Sumner of the G. Lynn Sumner 
Company, the agency in charge of the 
G. Lynn Sumner cooperative advertis- 
ing; Frederick P. Feiker, managing 
director of the A. B. P., and Philip 
Salisbury, vice-president of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, INC., New York. 


Stanley A. Dennis, editorial director , 


of the Gage Publishing Company, 
New York, was elected president of 
the Business Paper Editors for the 
next year—the other officers being 
Earl L. Shaner, editor of Steel, Cleve- 
land, vice-president; Sidney D. Kirk- 
patrick, editor of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, treasutet, 
and Thomas H. Ormsbee, secretary. 
Warren C. Platt, publisher of the 
National Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
is president of the A. B. P. 
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Oil Men Approve Marketing Code 


as Gasoline Drop Hits Industry 


Merchandisers of gasoline and other 
petroleum products are now facing a 
problem without precedent in the in- 
dustry, it was pointed out at the 
annual meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in Chicago this 
week. For the first time since the 
advent of the motor car, gasoline, the 
“pay crop” of the petroleum business, 
is being sold in less quantity than the 
previous year. 

Sales in August, usually the peak 
month, dropped behind July this year. 
September was off, October was off, 
and a marked slump is expected for 
November. 

Facing the first great slump in the 
history of the industry, oil men admit 
that they are dependent upon good 
salesmanship to a greater extent than 
ever before. This week the national 
code of practices for marketing 
petroleum products, developed in co- 
operation with the Federal Trade 
Commission, came before the conven- 
tion for the first time. The national 
code is only fourteen months old. 
This code originally was instituted by 
executives. Many predicted that when 
its administration fell into the hands 
of sales officials troubles would come 
thick and fast. Sales departments, 
they said, would make reforms diffh- 
cult; salesmen would be too inde- 
pendent to conform. But to the 
surprise of these critics the sales of- 
ficials came into the meeting and gave 
the code their full support. More, 
they went on record as being confident 
that the operation of the code will 
be one of the big factors in carrying 
the industry out of the present eco- 
nomic crisis. They even suggested a 
strengthening of the code. 

This code eliminates many practices 
once thought ethical. It bars the 
loaning of filling station equipment, 
tebates through paying for sign rental 
of other advertising, etc. It condemns 
lotteries, prizes, games of chance, sell- 
ing below cost to injure a competitor 
and other such schemes for boosting 
volume. Distribution of gifts on 
special days is frowned upon. 
Quality goods, fair treatment to the 
consumer and fair treatment to com- 
peting sellers and sound business deal- 
Ings,’ is given as the object of the 
code, 

Suggestions were made at the conven- 
tion that refiners, facing a reduced 
consumption of gasoline and other 
petroleum products, cut their runs in 
Pfoportion to the predicted slump in 
demand “The petroleum industry is 


somewhat slower than many other in- 
dustries to feel the results of an eco- 
nomic recession,” said E. B. Reeser, 
president. ‘And it is also somewhat 
slower to strike the upgrade. When 
the tide turns, petroleum likely will 
not react at once. It will lag. We 
should be foresighted enough to see 
that.” 

Approximately two thousand regis- 
tered delegates and members attended 
the convention. Previous meetings 
have brought out twenty-five hundred 
or more. The smaller attendance this 
year was explained by saying that many 
companies sent fewer men because of 
a desire, under present conditions, to 
save expenses. 

Public relations work for the coming 
year will be confined largely to educa- 
tional development and to coaching 
station attendants in better customer 
contact methods. 

The institute will issue pamphlets and 
booklets giving an advisory service to 
those planning vacations—especially 
gasoline vacations. Other pamphlets 
and booklets will tell of the wisdom 
of buying national advertised brands 
of gasolines and oils from recognized 
manufacturers. The institute will not 
appropriate funds for general advertis- 
ing, confining itself mainly to its own 
published works. 


Seth Thomas to Merge 
with Western Clock 


Stockholders of the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company at a special meeting 
at Thomastown, Connecticut, this 
week approved a plan of the directors 
for the consolidation of the company 
with the Western Clock Company of 
La Salle, Illinois. 

The plan calls for the formation of a 
holding company. Both concerns are 
national advertisers. 


20-Mule Team Borax 
Sports New Package 


Modernity has hit even such a 
staid old product as Twenty- 
Mule Team Borax Soap Chips, 
made by the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company. 

While the firm announces that 
there has been no change in the 
product or the net weight in 
each package, the new package 
design has been made colorful 
and modern. 
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A. N. P. A. Holds Fall 
Conference; Praised 
for “Education” 


The role of the American newspaper 
in present-day life and its functions 
as ‘one of the most fruitful and help- 
ful sources in the education of the 
public” was emphasized by Governor 
L. G. Hardman of Georgia at the 
Sixth Annual Fall Convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers, Inc., 
at Sea Island Beach, Georgia, this 
week. 

Opening activities Monday were cur- 
tailed by the sudden death of Charles 
C. Atkinson, business and national 
advertising manager of the Atlanta 
Journal. Mr. Atkinson has been a 
member of the committee in charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
A. N. P. A. for the last five years. 
Tuesday’s sessions were devoted to 
analysis of labor, traffic and mechanical 
problems, Wednesday’s to a study of 
the reports of various committees. 


Addressograph Company 

to Join Multigraph 

Plans for a merger of the American 
Multigraph Company and the Ad- 
dressograph International Corporation 
have been approved by directors of the 
two concerns. 

Frank H. Wood is expected to retain 
the position of chairman of the board, 
which he now holds with Addresso- 
graph, while Henry C. Osborne, presi- 
dent of American Multigraph, will be- 
come chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and J. E. Rogers, president of 
Addressograph will have the same 
position with the new company. 


Saturday Post Starts 
Advertising Campaign 

An extensive campaign in magazines 
and newspapers was inaugurated this 
week by the Saturday Evening Post 
to take the form of full-page advertise- 
ments in magazines and newspapers of 
key cities. It is being handled by 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York. 
In announcing its plan, the Curtis 
Publishing Company stated its belief 
that the time has come to establish 
larger advertising appropriations to 
stimulate business. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
Aeolian, Weber Piano & Pianola Company, 
at New York last week, William H. 
Alfring, formerly vice-president and general 
manager, was elected presideat. H. B. 
Tremaine, founder and former president of 
the company, became chairman of the 


board. 
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Two hundred and fifty purchasers of Hupmobile straight eights driv- 
ing their cars away after being brought to Detroit by airplane in the 
second Hupp “Sky Road Parade.” 


Hupp Lumps $500,000 in Orders; 
Plans Annual “Sky Road Parade”’ 


As the result of the success of its 
second “Sky Road Parade,” recently, 
DuBois Young, president of the Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation, has announced 
that the promotion stunt will be made 
an annual event. The first parade was 
held in April, 1929. 

On the present occasion some 250 
Hupmobile straight eight cars, priced 
at $1,500 to $2,500, were driven away 
from the factory in Detroit by as many 
individual purchasers, all of whom 
had been given a free trip by airplane 


from their home to Detroit for the . 


purpose. 
The concentration of transport planes 
is said to have been the largest ever 
made for the purpose of transporting 
commercial passengers. Planes came 
from Chicago, Cleveland, Rochester 
and New Orleans, while numerous 
others were engaged to bring buyers 
and their hosts from other cities to 
Chicago, where they transferred to the 
through planes. 

Clarence M. Young, assistant secretary 
of commerce in charge of aeronautics, 
in a telegram to Mr. Young, praised 
the plan as a “most constructive in- 
novation to demonstrate the distinct 
advantage of one system of transporta- 
tion to the potential buyers of another. 
It emphasizes that the airplane and 
motor car are in no sense competitive, 
but that each serves a definite purpose 
in the general transportation scheme 
and each can well afford to take full 
cognizance and advantage of their 
common interest.” 

The fact that these people came to 
Detroit by airplane to buy automobiles 
was also considered significant in an- 


other and a more important respect ; 
they came by airplane, the most ex- 
pensive and fastest mode of travel, to 
buy automobiles, thereby setting a 
good example in an ostentatious man- 
ner. When one sees a new car on the 
street these days, one likely remarks 
that someone has bought a new car, 
intimating that this is an unusual oc- 
currence; in this case many thousands 
of people saw about 250 people flying 
to the ‘Motor City” to buy new cars, 
then driving the cars away in a line-up 
neatly two miles long. 

“We had good cooperation last year, 
but it was given in a routine way,” 
Frederick Dickinson, director of Hupp 
advertising, said. ‘““This year we re- 
ceived about three times as much co- 
operation as last and it was all given 
with a will.” 

National Air Transport, Shell Oil 
Company, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Electric 
Autolite Company and Timken Roller 
Bearing Company each furnished one 
or more planes at greatly reduced 
rates; four broadcasting stations in 
Detroit made numerous announce- 
ments of the forthcoming event gratis; 
a total of twelve releases were pub- 
lished by Detroit newspapers, six of 
them in the news sections; sound 
movies of the arrival at the Ford Air- 
port were taken and exhibited in 
theatres; Vacuum Oil Company, Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Company, Tropic- 
Aire, Inc., Pines Winter Front, Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale Company, 
American Bosch Magneto Company 
and National Air Transport Company 
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all gave time on their broadcast pro- 
grams for announcement of the event: 
the Detroit Street Railways provided 
buses for local transportation at 
nominal rates, and numerous police 
departments furnished escorts for the 
drive-away. In Chicago and other 
cities represented, similar cooperation 
was given. 

The visitors arrived in Detroit during 
the afternoon of October 29 and were 
quartered at a local hotel, where they 
had a banquet in the evening, with 
music by “The Murray Coachmen” 
(provided by the Murray Corporation 
of America), and many prizes were 
awarded, all the prizes being automo- 
bile accessories donated by their re. 
spective manufacturers. There were 
speeches by city officials, by DuBois 
Young, R. S. Cole, vice-president in 
charge of sales of Hupp, and by C. E. 
Gambill, Gambill Motor Company, 
Hupp-Chicago distributor, who origi- 
nated the plant last year and fostered 
it again this year. 

The following morning they made a 
tour of the Hupp plant, then found 
their new cars awaiting them, all filled 
with gas and oil and ready for the 
road. An escort of more than twenty 
Detroit and state motorcycle police 
conducted the drive-away, the state 
police accompanying it all the way to 
the Indiana line, where it was met by 
Indiana state police, then Chicago 
police conducted it into that city. 
The idea of a “‘sky-road parade” was 
conceived last year by S. L. Davis, 
sales manager of Gambill Motor Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the 1929 “parade” 
was conducted exclusively by this dis- 
tributor and its dealers. It is said 
that Mr. Davis did not favor under- 
taking such a promotion this year, as 
he feared that, due to business condi- 
tions, it would not be successful, but 
the dealers believed it would stimulate 
business and would also stimulate 
their salesmen. The dealers voted 
unanimously for it. 

The factory then suggested that other 
distributors and dealers be invited to 
participate, with the result that nv- 
merous other cities were represented 
this year. Mr. Young has expressed 
the hope that next year all Hupp dis- 
tributors will participate. 


Now Westates Products 


The Westeel Products Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has changed its name to the Westates 
Products Company, owing to the fact that 
two other firms claimed prior use of the 
name Westeel. The company is western 
factory branch for Knapp Brothers Manv- 
facturing Company of Chicago, maker 0 
Sanitary Metal Trim; the Receivador Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, “Automatic Servant, 
and the North Western Steel Products 
Company, Chicago, Nemco, expanded steel 
waste paper baskets. 
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British Cars Employed 


| New Zealand Tariff 
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by G. M. C. to Meet 


NEW ENGLAND’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET 


Tariff yo the world over have 
developed some interesting situations. 
New Zealand has increased its tariff 
against Canadian manufactured im- 
ports in reprisal for Canada’s behavior 
in regard to New Zealand’s butter 
exports. 

As a result, General Motors Corpora- 
tion will soon discontinue, at its plant 
at Wellington, New Zealand, the as- 
sembly of American cars imported 
from Canada. While a few Buicks, 
Oaklands, Pontiacs and Oldsmobiles 
may continue to be imported complete, 
General Motors (New Zealand), Ltd., 
will concentrate on the assembly of 
Chevrolet and Vauxhall cars imported 
from England. The change, it is said, 
will permit of lower prices. 

When the British Vauxhall company 
was on the verge of failure several 
yeats ago, General Motors acquired 
control of the Luton works as a cen- 
ter for extension of its activities in 
the United Kingdom. Continuation of 
Vauxhall has been linked with the 
production of a nine-tenths British 
Chevrolet and now Luton is to be- 
come the center of a wide export busi- 
ness to overseas assembly plants. 

In contrast with its one-third share 
of United States unit automotive vol- 
ume, General Motors now makes about 
50 per cent of the cars sold abroad. 
Australia—where five assembly plants 
ate maintained—and New Zealand 
have been exceptionally good markets. 


Home Phonograph Records 
New Advertising Medium 


A seven-inch _non-breakable 
phonograph record to be used 
for advertising purposes will be 
introduced next week by the 
Willard Synchronized Advertis- 
ing Company, New York, for 
sale at nineteen, twenty-five and 
thirty-five cents, through variety 
and department store chains. 
“We plan to develop it as a new 
advertising medium.” Willard 
Bergman, president of the com- 
pany, explained to this mag- 
azine. ‘The record can be used 
to pick up radio programs right 
from the broadcasts or to in- 
tetsperse selling talks between 
specially prepared musical or 
other programs, 

It will be advertised later,” 
Mr. Bergman added, “through 


publications reaching marketing 
executives.” 
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$4305000 4 
to Spend for 
Christmas ! 


HODE ISLAND Christmas Club depositors 

have built up by regular saving, week in 
week out during this year, a fund for Christmas 
buying more than nine per cent greater than in 
1929. 


At least $4,305,000 in Christmas Club checks 
will be available for retail purchases during De- 
cember. Approximately 75 per cent, or $3,000,000, 
represents deposits in Providence alone. 


The proportion of this total actually spent for 
merchandise will be largely influenced by the 
strength of advertising appeals presented in the 
newspapers which cover this market. 


The Providence Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


The Evening Bulletin 


Published by the Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Represented by 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago 


Seattle 
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Knape & Vogt to Run 
National Campaign 
on Home Fixtures 


A complete line of K-Venience items 
for the home and closet will be mar- 
keted next year by the Knape & Vogt 
Manufacturing Company of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in an advertising 
campaign in general magazines, backed 
up by a trade paper program to build- 
ers and hardware stores. The adver- 
tising is under the direction of George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 

A feature of the line will be the K-V 
clothes closet fixture consisting of a 
rectangular metal sleeve within which 
a metal rod slides out on roller bear- 
ings, thus having almost the capacity 
for a ‘Prince of Wales’ wardrobe. 
The retail price ranges from $3.20 to 
$5.90, according to length. A nickel- 
plated shoe rack is a separate item in 
the line. 

The products will be marketed through 
hardware stores and home furnishing 
departments of department _ stores, 
Oliver A. Wallace of the Phelps 
agency explained. Plans, however, 
are still in the formative stage and will 
not be completed for at least a month. 


Southern Chain Expands; 


Quality Service Adds 175 


The Quality Service Stores of America, 
Inc., an organization of 2,000 inde- 
pendent grocery stores in forty-two 
southern cities, formally opened the 
Greater Atlanta unit of 175 stores 


Thursday, November 13. This con- 
stitutes the largest unit of the organiza- 
tion. Final membership plans call for 
a roster of 200 Atlanta stores. 

The Greater Atlanta unit is headed by 
H. L. Singer, of H. L. Singer Com- 
pany, wholesale grocer, as president. 
Affiliated with the organization as job- 
bers are Kelley Brothers, Albright- 
England Company, Paradies & Rich 
and the H. L. Singer Company. 
Features of the operation of the chain, 
according to L. A. Welch, secretary, 
include centralized direction of adver- 
tising and display of merchandise, of 
credit and savings through centralized 
purchasing, though this last feature is 
voluntary. Officials say this system 
provides the benefits of the chain type 
of operation, together with credit and 
delivery features. Operation of the 
members stores remains in the hands 
of the owners. 

The Quality Service Stores organiza- 
tion began with a local organization in 
Lynchburg, Virginia, five years ago. 
Since then it has grown to be the sec- 
ond largest distributor of food in the 
south. 


D. Allyn Garber 


Will Direct Advertising 


for Pittsburgh Press 


D. Allyn Garber, formerly general 
sales promotion manager of the Na- 
tional Department Stores, Pittsburgh, 
and previously vice-president and ad- 
vertising manager of Boggs & Buhl, 
department store there, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the 
Pittsburgh Press. 

Mr. Garber has been active in the 
Sales Managers Club and Advertising 
Club of Pittsburgh—being president 
of the Sales Managers Club for one 
term. 


The California Broadcaster, two-color tab- 
loid weekly, has been started in Hollywood, 
devoted to radio news and pictures of 
Southern California. The publishing firm 
is called the Radio Public Relations Bu- 
reau, headed by Robert S. Furst. 


British Sales Managers to 
Hear Prince of Wales 


Sales and advertising are getting 
a lot of official recognition these 
days. 

Coincident with the appearance 
of President Hoover at the an- 
nual convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers in 
Washington this week comes 
the announcement that the 
Prince of Wales, who has the 
reputation of being Britain’s 
premier salesman, will be the 
guest of honor of the British 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association, in December. 

The meeting, at the Guildhall, 
will be attended by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London. 


Roy Young to Address 
New England Meeting 
at Boston This Week 


Roy A. Young, recently appointed 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Boston, and formerly chairman of the 
Federal Reserve board, Washington 
will be an outstanding speaker at the 
Sixth New England Conference to be 
held under the auspices of the New 
England Council, at the Hotel Statler, 
Thursday and Friday, November 
20-21. 

The governors of the six New Eng. 
land states will participate. 

Other speakers scheduled _ include 
Lewis Wesley Simms of St. John, New 
Brunswick, representing the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce; John F. 
Tinsley, chairman of the Council's 
Community Development Committee; 
John H. Fahey, publisher of the 
Worcester Post; James W. Hook, 
chairman of the council’s industrial 
committee; F. H. Willard, president, 
Manufacturers’ Research Association; 
Ernest N. Smith, executive vice-presi- 
dent, American Automobile Associa- 
tion; Walter Prichard Eaton; Harty 
R. Lewis, chairman of the New Eng- 
land Council’s agricultural committee; 
O. Fred Rost, marketing editor, Busi- 
ness Week; S. McLean Buckingham, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Connec- 
ticut; and Frank O. Miner, general 
manager, Connecticut Poultry Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 


Harwood Joins Liberty 


Advertising Staff 


Frank W. Harwood, formerly adver- 
tising director of the American To- 
bacco Company, has joined Liberty 
Magazine as advertising counselor. 
Nineteen years ago he joined the 
Bondy and Lederer organization, 
which afterward became part of the 
General Cigar Company. For a num- 
ber of years he was advertising director 
of the General Cigar Company. 

Eight years ago he became advertising 
director of the American Tobacco 
Company, where he played an impor- 
tant part in the advertising success of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes and cooperated 
in the sales and advertising of other 
American Tobacco Company products. 
Recently he has been in charge of ad: 
vertising of American Cigar Compaty. 


John Lee Mahin, president of John Lee 
Mahin, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
formerly vice-president of Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc., and previously director of the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
died there this week after an illness of 5 
weeks. For eighteen years Mr. Mahin we 
the head of the Mahin Advertising Agen‘ 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, New 
York, tires, to Hommann, Tarcher & 
Sheldon, Inc., there. 


PALMER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, to Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee. Magazines. 


IveL DisPLAys, INc., New York, creator of 
signs, displays and exhibits, and the 
WaARREN-NASH MOTOR CORPORATION, 
there, (newspaper and radio account), to 
the Frank Presbrey Company, New York. 
Trade papers and direct mail for the 
former. 


Piso COMPANY, Warren, Pennsylvania, 
Piso’s for coughs, to Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
New York City. 


MIFFLIN CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Mifflin Mouth Wash; Mifflin, Rub- 
Down and Mylin, to Jerome B. Gray, there. 
Newspapers, direct mail, street car and 
outdoor advertising. 


PaPER CONVERTING MACHINERY COM- 
PANY, Green Bay, Wisconsin, towel, tissue 
and napkin folding, embossing and print- 
ing machinery, to Hurja, Chase & Hooker, 
Inc., Chicago. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM COMPANIES, INC., 
Minuet Mushrooms; and SCHWENK SAFETY 
Device CORPORATION, safety tilters for 
drums, barrels and carboys, both of New 
York, to the Gotham Advertising Company 
there. 


Jacos HorRNUNG BREWING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, White Bock, to Stewart Jor- 
dan Company there. 


Do-Ray LAMp COMPANY, Chicago, auto- 
motive specialties, to Albert L. Lauer Com- 
pany, there. 


MARGARET BRAINARD, INC., New York, 
cosmetics, to Grace & Holliday, there. 


Rep Top StEEL Post Company, Chicago, 
studded Tee steel fence posts, post pullers 
and drivers, to the Buchen Company there. 
Farm papers, business papers, direct mail 
and dealer helps. 


DeLMAN, INc., New York City, manufac- 
turer and retailer of women’s shoes, to 
McCteady-Parks there. Magazines, news- 
Papers and direct mail. 


Honey GuM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Chicago, Honey Gum and other confec- 
tions, to Philip Morris Advertising Service, 
there. Newspapers and outdoor advertising. 


Decorative STONE CoMPANY, New 
Haven, (combined recently with Economy 
Concrete Company there) to J. D. Bates 


os Agency, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, 


RENDALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
tovidence, Soapine and other soap prod- 
ucts, to Larcher-Horton Company there. 


— For Displaying 
This is a Advertising, 

Floor Type Maps, Charts, 
Blueprints, 


Multiplex 


Photos, etc. 


Swinging Wing Fixtures 
That Keep Your DATA 


at Your Finger Tips? 


Like a large loose-leaf book placed in a vertical 
position. Any number of wings furnished in 
almost any size. Both sides used for display 
purposes. Racks for wings made in various styles. 


Write for Catalog and Price List 
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LTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 


.LOUse 
925-935 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me without obligation, your book, 
“Visualizing Modern Business.” 


RAYMOND BILL, Editor; HENRY J. WRIGHT, Advisory Editor; A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor; D. G. BAIRD, FRANKLIN 
JOHNSTON, HERBERT KERKOW, WALTER MANN, JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, RAY B. PRESCOTT, FRED SUHR, 
JAMES TRUE, Associate Editors; LAWRENCE M. HUGHES, News Editor; DOROTHY GUERNSEY, Desk Editor 


prs 


ESPOT OR LAWFUL PROTECTOR: The right 
p= the Federal Trade Commission to censor adver- 

tising as false and misleading is to be passed upon 
by the United States Supreme Court. This is good news 
for all concerned. Those who approve suppression of 
fraudulent advertising should welcome the test; as long 
as the powers of the commission in this respect are open 
to question its guardianship of the public is of doubtful 
value. Those who dislike official censorship of any sort 
should be glad to know that the highest court in the land 
may find legal reasons for putting to an end the existing 
advertising censorship. The general public interest is 
served by clearing up the fog now surrounding the situa- 
tion. . . . The question goes before the court on a 
judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
which invalidated a cease and desist order against a con- 
cern that puts out a medical preparation recommended for 
removal of excess fat. The appellate court denied the com- 
mission the power to take such action except in cases in- 
volving unfair competition in business. The allegation 
that the public is deceived was found to be outside the 
purview of the statute, competition with physicians was 
dismissed as absurd, and by the same token the court re- 
fused to consider possible rights of manufacturers of 
“obesity remedies” found in drug stores in recent years. 
. . . The issue is thus made as narrow and purely legal- 
istic as possible. It does not in any way touch the merits 
of a censorship which can properly bar out advertising 
claims lacking legitimate basis in fact. It is confined to the 
simple question whether the Federal Trade Commission is 
a despot or a legal arbiter in a matter of vital importance. 


~ ~ 


RICE LAW TINKERING: Agreeing with the 
od view that the Capper-Kelly bill now before Con- 

gress for immediate action is not up to the demand 
for legislation against price-cutting abuses, Charles Wesley 
Dunn, general counsel for the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers, offers a substitute designed to strike at the core 
of the evil. In substance he would declare unlawful un- 
fair price-cutting affecting branded articles. He would give 
the Federal Trade Commission authority to stop such 
price-cutting in interstate commerce and foreign trade. 
He would authorize injunctive proceedings and suits for 
damages. And, finally, he would absolve those taking such 
protective action from restraint of the anti-trust laws, pro- 
vided they did not seek monopolistic advantage or use 
unfair methods. Mr. Dunn does not labor under 
the delusion that laws can compel application of sound 


economic principles. Neither has he any sympathy with 
gestures that serve no useful purpose in a difficult situation, 
He sees clearly the public’s right to any advantages arising 
from the operation of natural economic law and secks to 
confine remedial action to what is clearly illegitimate. 

. This is wholesome doctrine. The movement against 
price pirates has hitherto failed to reach its goal mainly 
because of a tendency among its backers to fritter away 
their energies in attacks upon impregnable rights to free 
competition. Concentrated effort against methods that are 
obviously destructive and violative of tenable property 
rights would long ago have won that approval of public 
opinion which is the essential prerequisite to durable law. 
making. 


~~) L) 


ETTING BACK TO STABILITY: The American 
(2 Peroicun Institute had before it this week a report 

of the Federal Oil Conservation Board’s committee 
on petroleum economics suggesting reduction of refinery 
production by from 7 to 10 per cent. The copper industry, 
confronted by the lowest prices for the metal in thirty-five 
years, is seriously considering proposals to keep world pro- 
duction at or near demand. The textile manufacturers are 
congratulating themselves on growing evidence of price 
stabilization resulting from drastic cuts in output and are 
disturbed only by uncertainties in the rayon branch of their 
industry. Sugar interests are sanguine of success in their 
efforts to control redundant supplies of that staple. In 
short, business has awakened to the necessity of reestablish- 
ing that balance between supply and demand without which 
there can be no hope of a resumption of substantial prog- 
ress. . . . Looking back on the records of the golden 
era of prosperity that came to a temporary end last year it 
is now obvious that the temptation to give a free rein to 
productive energies led to our undoing. Nowhere is there 
clearer evidence of this than is to be found in the pte- 
liminary figures of the Census of Manufactures for 1929 
just made public. Under the impulse of generous buying, 
we now learn, factory output went up over a very high level 
no less than 9 per cent in two years, a gain which was un- 
doubtedly far in excess of the people’s power to absorb 
goods. . . . The most hopeful sign today is seen in 
the general disposition to apply the brakes and so restore 
an equilibrium which was lost in the mad race for volume 
regardless of business principles. The need of the future 
is regulatory machinery qualified to function before the 
danger point is reached. Government statistics come t00 
late as a rule for guidance away from the shoals of disastet.. 
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SALES MAN AGEMENT 


A. J. ELpRED, for eight years advertising 
and publicity manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, has joined the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Inc., Detroit, as an 
account executive. W. M. Hart, formerly 
with the United States Advertising Cor- 
poration, Toledo, has also become a mem- 
ber of the Campbell-Ewald staff, special- 
izing on sales and service promotion work. 
: ROLLIN N. Harcer, for the last 
few years associated with Willys-Overland 
interests both for the corporation and as a 
personal representative of John N. Willys 
and previously managing director of Dodge 
Brothers Britain, Ltd., is now vice-president 
of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., Detroit 
agency. . . . FRANK R. GnriFFIN, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company, Akron, has joined the 
Blackman Company, New York. . . . 
A. L. MaRTIN, J. Ross PILLING and D. 
Minarp SHAW have organized Martin-Pill- 
ing-Shaw, Inc., advertising agency at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Shaw, formerly eastern 
advertising manager of the Ford Motor 
Company, is president; Mr. Pilling (vice- 
president of Pilling & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia) treasurer; and A. L. Martin 
(manager of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land division of the Dry Goods Economist) 
secretary. . . RUSSELL E. OAKEs, 
until recently sales and advertising manager 
of the Silver King division of the Wauke- 
sha Mineral Water Company and previ- 
ously with Thompson’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany in a similar position, has joined 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 
Inc., Milwaukee agency. DoNALD 
R. DoHNER, formerly instructor in design 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed director of art for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. . . . A. J. ENGELHARDT, 
account representative in the New York 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company, has 
returned to the Chicago office in an execu- 
tive capacity. . . Apert H. 
DoouitTLE, who had been associated with 
Granville P. Rogers, managing director of 
the Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
Inc, has been appointed secretary of the 
American Spice Trade Association, New 
York, . . . J. F. JENKINS, who had 
been with the American Fruit Grower, 
Chicago, for several years and for the last 
two years conducting his own publishers’ 
representative service, has returned to the 
American Fruit Grower as Western adver- 
tising manager. GILBERT MEISTER 
and M. E. Puituips have been appointed 
eastern and western advertising managers of 
Highway Engineer and Contractor. Mr. 
Meister, who was formerly with the Cleve- 
land office, will have his headquarters in 
New York; Mr. Phillips was formerly with 
the Gillette Publishing Company, more re- 
cently with Public Works. . . . Wi- 
LIAM R. TRANSUE, formerly sales manager 
for Fred Fear & Company, Brooklyn, New 
York, is now with Conklin Mann, Inc., 
New York agency, in charge of research. 
- + . A PAM BLUMENTHAL, vice-presi- 
dent of Warner Brothers Industrial Films, 
Inc., left New York last week on a several 
weeks’ tour of exchange offices throughout 
the country. He will also open a new 
Ivisional office of Warner Brothers Indus- 
trial Films, Inc., in Los Angeles. 


Classification of Monitor Families 
by Income 


INCOME PER CENT 


$10,000 and over 6.2 
5,000 - $9,999 iva 
3,000 - 4,999 35.4 


over 3,000 58.9 


Average income per Monitor family, $3,504. 
Average income per family for entire United 
States is estimated at $2,500 


Plenty of Prospects 
for Quality Merchandise 


SURVEY OF FAMILIES which read The Christian Science 
Monitor, conducted by Dr. Daniel Starch, shows that 
the Monitor reaches people of high standards of living— 

people who can afford to buy quality merchandise. Not only 
are the incomes of Monitor families above the average, but 
their ownership of automobiles and their use of public utilities 
and conveniences indicate that they are alert, modern buyers. 


79.8 per cent of Monitor families own vacuum 
cleaners. For the United States asa whole the 
average is 37 per cent. 


60.9 per cent of Monitor readers classify as major 
executives and proprietors, professional, junior 
executives, and outside salesmen. 


17.5 per cent of Monitor families own more than 
one car. The average for the United States as a 


whole is 10 per cent. 


66 per cent of Monitor readers own their own homes. 


Dr. Starch’s report gives many other important facts regard- 
ing the vocations, incomes and buying habits of the readers 
of this international daily newspaper. A request on your busi- 
ness letterhead for a copy will receive immediate attention. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A Daily Newspaper for the Home 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Florence. 
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CRISP COLOR 


The crackle of good bond paper 
is a fresh note in modern adver- 
tising. Sparkling color is every- 
where dominant today. Color 
plus crispness is found only in 
bond paper. Advertisers are us- 
ing Caslon Bond’s twelve bright 
colors (and Caslon White) 
wherever possible for direct- 
mail purposes—just as busi- 
ness executives demand it 
for tough, colorful office forms 
and for letterheads that com- 
pel attention. And Caslon’s 
dependable quality has set a na- 
tional standard of excellence for 
business and advertising bonds. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


Caslon Bond is NOT an 
expensive paper. It can 
be used freely for all 
purposes. “‘The Chart of 
Bond Paper Value’’ is 
free to business execu- 
tives. This new portfolio 
contains samples of dis- 
tinctive letterheads and 
office forms, and demon- 
stratesadvertising print- 
ing on colorful Caslon. 


) 47) 
ond Lipper 
Yale 
vf MAME 


The Munising Paver Comvany 
Dept. 404 W.P., Munising, Michigan 

Please send “The Chart of Bond Paper Value” 
to the address shown on the attached letterhead. 


Name 


Position 
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Sales Reached a New Peak When 
We Discovered the Value of Style 


(Continued from page 261) 


I have not heard a single buyer ask the 
weight of a towel or a mat, and if one 
put the question to me I would have 
to tell him that I did not know. From 
a price basis our business has been 
raised to one of merchandising. We 
no longer attempt to sell our products 
as a good buy, but as an excellent sell- 
ing proposition. Styling has given us 
the opportunity to really merchandise 
our goods. 

The effect on our salesmen has been 
particularly encouraging. They have 
been given something to sell, and they 
are selling it. From the first, as soon 
as they saw the reactions of buyers to 
proper designing, they have given the 
company 100 per cent cooperation, 
and we consider their interest in the 
styling of the line just as important 
in the production as in the merchan- 
dising of our lines. 


New Designs Constantly 


When a more or less staple line is 
styled its demand is controlled in a 
measure by prevailing fashions. We 
have learned that it is as necessary to 
get out new designs as it was to style 
the line in the first place. For this 
reason our salesmen are prompt to 
advise us of everything they think will 
favorably influence the new designs. 

Since our adoption of the policy. 
we have studied the field carefully, 
not for designs that are proving to be 
popular, but for suggestions as to new 
and novel designs. As soon as the 
line was first shown buyers of the 
department stores, who are our best 
customers, began to refer it to the 
stores’ stylists. In all such cases our 
salesmen were instructed to report 
every criticism and every suggestion of 
these specialists. And these reports 
are very carefully studied, since they 
give us a consensus of experts that is 
particularly valuable. 

The new designs continually lower 
sales resistance, because they always 
offer something new to gain the atten- 
tion of buyers. And they lift the line 
out of direct competition, especially 
in the case of goods of better quality. 

Our designers are now working on 
an extensive plan of replacement. 
From the present outlook, we shall re- 
place about 40 per cent of our items 
every year, retaining only those designs 
which show the greatest vitality. This 
plan is subject to change, for we shall 
promptly substitute live designs for 


numbers failing to sell profitably for 
the stores; but it looks as if we shall 
have an entirely reconstructed line 
about every two and a half years. 

Of the many facts our styling ex- 
perience has revealed, I think the most 
valuable lesson we have learned is the 
necessity of changing our selling point 
of view. For a good many years we 
considered our customers as buyers of 
our products. In our planning we 
went no further than the retail stores, 
and all of our energy was spent in 
attempting to produce something the 
stores would buy at the prices they 
were willing to pay. 

Under our new policy, we are striv- 
ing to create goods that the stores can 
sell readily and profitably. We no 
longer look upon the stores as buyers, 
but consider them as sellers, distrib- 
utors, of our products. We are no 
longer helping the stores to buy with 
offers of the lowest possible prices on 
Turkish towels and similar goods; we 
are assisting them to sell more goods 
and at assured profits, by giving them 
more beautiful merchandise that is 
more interesting to their customers. 

This change of point of view, I 
am sure, is the basic cause of the im- 
provement of our business. Under the 
old methods we were merely produc- 
ing conventional goods and selling 
them; but under our present policy we 
are creating and merchandising a great 
deal besides the goods. Therefore | 
am convinced, from our experience, 
that a similar change of point of view 
must become general, encouraging 
manufacturers to eliminate cutthroat 
pricing and compete on quality and 
artistic attractiveness, before we can 
reduce the costs and solve many of the 
problems of our national distribution. 


School Enrolment Up 
Despite Depression 


Present business conditions appear to 
have had no adverse effect upon the 
total enrolment in private educational 
institutions, according to a_ sutv¢y 
made by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, 
advertising agency, which shows fot 
487 private schools, colleges and 
other private educational institutions 
in all parts of the country an entdl- 
ment of 137,722, compared with 136, 
531 last year. . 
Total fees paid by these students wil 
approximate $100,000,000. 
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Miniature Golf Craze 
Reflected in Toys 


The popularity of miniature golf 
courses this summer will be re- 
flected in toys for Christmas 
sale, T. F. Joyce, assistant vice- 
president of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, pointed out this week 
in summarizing an analysis of 
freight now moving over its 
lines. 

New England manufacturers 
have largely supplanted Ger- 
many in serving the American 
toy market, Mr. Joyce said, and 
shipments this year will surpass 
any previous record. 

From Winchendon, the original 
American toy town, he said, 
there have been shipped 75,009 
miniature golf sets. 

A number of old timers among 
toys and games—among them 
ping-pong and  croquet—are 
coming back. 


Abbott and Swan-Myers 
Companies Combine 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois, and the Swan-Myers Company 
of Indianapolis have been consolidat- 
ed under the former name. R. M. 
Cain, formerly president of Swan- 
Myers, has been elected vice-president 
and director, in charge of sales, and 
Frank B. Kirby remains as sales man- 
ager. 

§. DeWitt Clough, former secretary 
and advertising manager of the Abbott 
Laboratories, has been elected vice- 
president and director in charge of ad- 
vertising and publicity, and C. R. Jack- 


son, advertising Manager. 


Western Insurance Company 


Starts National Campaign 

A twelve months’ nation-wide news- 
paper campaign will be started soon 
by the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California, Los Angeles. 
The campaign, prepared by the Mayers 
Company, Inc., there, calls for “‘edi- 
torial” copy, to be run under the name 
of the general agent of the territory 
in which it appears. Each agent is 
responsible for the advertising in his 
territory—dealing directly with the 
publications which are used. 


Sit Gomer Berry, one of the Berry 
brothers owning the London Daily Tele- 
s'aph and other leading English publica- 
tions, has been elected president of the 
Advertising Association of Great Britain 
mm Succession to Lord Riddell. Sir William 
Crawford was elected honorary treasurer 
and Fred Smith honorary secretary. 
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ONDITIONS today force business 

men to analyze costs more closely 

than ever before ... to seek every 
possible means of obtaining better dis- 
tribution and increased sales... to cut 
sales expense and at the same moment 
increase sales efficiency. 


At such a time, thoughtful executives 
will do well to consider the advantages 
of distributing their products to whole- 
salers, retailers and consumers through 
the system of public merchandise ware- 
houses established by members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
in 189 cities of the United States, Can- 
ada, Cuba and Hawaii. 

These responsible, reliable warehouses 
are located in every distribution center 
of importance ... on railroad sidings or 
at steamship docks, with facilities for 
inbound and outbound carloadings. 


“Branch House Service’ 


They furnish all necessary facilities and 
services required for strategic spot-stock 
distribution of raw materials, manufac- 


tured articles and service parts of every 
kind. 

These services include: 

Storage in a modern building, with low 
insurance rates and adequate fire pro- 
tection. 

Delivery of goods to accredited lists of 
customers. 

Redistribution in less-than-carload lots 
of goods received in carload lots from 
the manufacturer. 


Financial Assistance through advances 
on merchandise, the issuance of nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts and in other 
ways. 


We Do Everything But Sell 


In effect, these warehouses become 
your branch house in each city you 
select ... storing and distributing your 
goods ... receiving your mail and hand- 
ling your orders... doing your billing if 
you wish, and receiving remittances... 
making bank deposits to your account 
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| This is the free Book 
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are reading .. 
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Write today for Your Copy! 


Learn how the A.W. A. ware- 

housing system enables you 

to improve your distribution 

methods, increase your sales 

and cut your costs of doing 
business. 


... keeping in touch with you through 
daily sales and stock reports. Using the 
warehouse ’phone number, you may list 
your name in each local ’phone book, 
and the warehouse operator willtake your 
salesmen’s ’phone calls. Yet your identity 
is always carefully preserved, for the 
warehouse uses your shipping labels... 
even writes letters to your customers on 
your stationery, if you wish. 


The flexibility and the possibilities of 
such a distributing system are almost un- 
limited. You can use as many warehouses 
as you require... in two Cities, in twenty 
cities, in two hundred cities! 


Costs on a “Piece Work” Basis 


Costs are based on the number of units 
of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no “overhead” if business 
is dull and very few shipments are movy- 
ing through the warehouses ... and 
whether business is dull or brisk, you 
pay only on a “piece work” basis for 
goods actually stored or distributed by 
A. W. A. warehouses. Such flexibility in 
controlling costs enables you to expand 
your business without risk, and make im- 
portant savings by using our warehouses 
instead of operating your own branches 
at fixed overhead. 

Trained, experienced personnel in each 
warehouse performs all details of hand- 
ling your goods, storing, assembling or- 
ders, marking, packing, shipping, city 
delivery, stock-keeping, pool-car hand- 
ling and distribution. 

Among users of A. W. A. warehouses 
are some of the greatest names in Amer- 
ican business. The men who make and 
market these products are the nation’s 
foremost merchandising and distribution 
experts. Their methods are fully de- 
scribed in our booklet, and we believe 
you will find it worthy of study. 

WwW 

Write today for your copy of the A.W. A. 
booklet. Address the Merchandise Warehouse 
Division, American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 1806 Adams-Franklin Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
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A. N. A. Hears Government Plans 


for Cooperating with Business 
(Continued from page 264) 


direct competition with national adver- 
tisers, and 

“Whereas, chain stores of all kinds, 
including voluntary and manufacturer- 
owned chains, who are manufacturers 
and who sell their own branded prod- 
ucts in direct competition with 
nationally advertised brands, are ac- 
corded local rates, and the national 
advertisers, representing a large part 
of the total newspaper advertising in 
the United States, are asked to pay the 
national or ‘general’ rate; 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Association of National Advertisers 
protests most vigorously against such 
discrimination and unfair competi- 
tion.” 

Wednesday afternoon the members 
of the association were the guests of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Following are excerpts from four 
of the speeches given at the Monday 
session: 


By EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment 


ODAY a purchaser buys not 

only the advertised product. He 

also buys the personality, the 

labor views, the character—the 
whole public picture of the man who 
heads the company. When he buys 
an advertised product he may also be 
subscribing to a $5-a-day wage. When 
he buys another advertised product he 
may be paying a compliment to the 
firm’s research policy. And when he 
buys another advertised product he 
may really be applauding the famed 
sportsmanship of the owner of the 
company. 

There is magic, therefore, in what 
a national advertiser thinks on broad 
social questions. And it is through 
the possession of this magic that the 
national advertisers can make their 
greatest contribution to the present 
national emergency. The public ef- 
forts and public activities of national 
advertisers in the present emergency 
will stimulate to action the men and 
women who have looked to them for 
leadership in the every-day material 
things of every-day life. 

If the national advertisers will, 
therefore, assume the leadership with 
the public which they already have, 
the rest of the commercial and indus- 
trial community will follow. No one 
suffers more than the man out of a 
job. That is the man the committee 


Paul M. Mazur 


is working for. But business stands 
to lose its market if it does not as- 
sume the job of helping to find jobs 
for the jobless. Business cannot af- 
ford to wait in this emergency, it 
must act now and vigorously. 

In view of the fact that President 
Hoover and Colonel Arthur Woods 
have recognized that this problem must 
be handled locally as well as nationally, 
the committee urges national adver- 
tisers to use all their local influence 
and leadership to help handle the 
problems in their own communities. 
Already several cities in which na- 
tional advertisers have taken the lead 
have banished unemployment from 
their community. A committee stands 
ready to supply national advertisers 
with the information and the tech- 
nique of putting through such pro- 
grams. 

As a second suggestion, national 
advertisers are urged in their own in- 
terest and the common interests to 
establish a clearing house in this as- 
sociation where they can exchange 
information and opinions on the work- 
ing out of such plans. 

A third suggestion: If it is true 
that an effective plan for the millions 
must depend upon the combined ef- 
forts of millions, then advertising can 
prove as effective in changing the 
habits of individuals towards employ- 
ment and the way to handle problems 
of employment as it has been effective 


in changing people’s habits of eating, 
sleeping and building houses. Na. 
tional advertisers can augment and 
intensify all the steps which the com. 
mittee is taking. They can inject into 
their own copy, in slogan or admoni- 
tion or other form, the idea that the 
fight against suffering can only be 
waged by cooperating locally to meet 
the situation. Give a job to a worker, 
Organize locally to fight for employ- 
ment. 

And now one last idea: A national 
advertiser can quite legitimately make 
part of his own advertising whatever 
he is doing in this struggle against 
men suffering. As we stated at the 
start, the public buys not only the 
advertised product but is equally in- 
terested in the human motives and the 
social nature of those who make it, 
Let those who make nationally adver- 
tised products and who have influence 
not neglect to make part of the record 
of their own advertising what they are 
doing at the present time to meet the 
common emergency. 


By FREDERIC A. TILTON 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 


E are not, as is private 
business, concerned with 
profits, but we are concerned 
with the growing disparity 
between income and expenses. Some 
will say that this is not a vital con- 
sideration ; that the first concern should 
be the rendering of service. This, of 
course, is granted. We intend to 
maintain and improve the standards of 
the past. We take the position, how- 
ever, that there is no equity or justice 
in transferring any part of the cost to 
the national treasury. The Post Office 
Department should be self-sustaining. 
To simplify our problem, we have 
succeeded in obtaining legislative sanc- 
tion to the separation on the books 
of subsidized services. | Franked 
mail, mail carried free for other de- 
partments, free in county newspapers, 
free mail for the blind, the difference 
between the amount paid to American 
vessels for carrying of ocean mails and 
the amount that would be paid to for- 
eign vessels for the same services, and 
the excess during the year of the cost 
of air craft services over the postage 
revenues derived from air mail are in- 
cluded in this category. The recognt- 
tion of these extraordinary expendi- 
tures which either do not contribute to 
our revenues or are inspired by worthy 
desire for the encouragement of 
national welfare projects such as aif 
mail and merchant marine brings out 
apparent deficit down to a real deficit 
of $58,000,000. 
Some of these services are of such 
long standing and are so well ef 
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such 


trenched that no hope is entertained 
for dispensing with them. We have 
had free in county newspapers since 
the year 1845. Franked mail and 
penalty mail have existed from the be- 
ginning of the government (except for 
a period during the seventies). In the 
forties and fifties there were rail and 
ship subsidies which correspond with 
the ship and airplane subsidies of to- 
day. It is unfortunate that the 
amounts expended for these extraneous 
considerations throughout the years 
are concealed in the figures so that 
actual operating losses cannot be as- 
cettained, but henceforth they will be 
separated and separately stated. 

The post office was instituted as a 
self-sustaining unit of the government 
and because the character of its service 
is such that it can be placed upon a 
compensating basis by distributing the 
cost to the users, the whole cost should 
be borne by those for whom service 
is rendered and no part should be 
shifted to the general fund or involved 
in the matter of levying taxes. It may 
occur to you that the firms which you 
represent may be paying by way of 
income taxes a much higher proportion 
of the present loss than they would if 
the loss were covered by adequate 
postage rates, and their proportion 
absorbed in the postage accounts. 


Congress Fixes Rates 


To Congress is reserved the pre- 
rogative of establishing the basis for 
our expenses and of assigning the 
rates. Salaries are fixed by law. It 
is only by studying the possible econo- 
mies in forces and facilities that we 
are enabled to accomplish savings in 
expenses. Such studies are being 
made but the times are not propitious 
for the general application of the rules 
of efficiency. At present the situation 
requires a temperate application of the 
tules of economy, but it is hoped that 
as times improve and volume is in- 
creased the department will benefit 
from our present studies, and in due 
course take advantage of all possible 
savings through reorganization and 
retrenchment. In any event we can- 
hot expect to overcome the amount of 
the present loss by savings in this 
direction. Railroads, including the 
express agency, are able to adjust their 
expenses in keeping with the times. 
The salaries and wages of the post of- 
fice ate fixed by law under standard 
classification, and it is entirely unlikely 
that Congress will see fit to make any 
downward adjustment. It is, moreover, 
Contrary to public sentiment and to 
the generally expressed desire of main- 
taining our present American stand- 
ards of living. On the contrary, in- 
stead of a lower schedule there are in- 
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dications of upward adjustments. 
There are bills in Congress which, if 
enacted, would have the effect of in- 
creasing salaries and allowances to the 
extent of approximately $150,000,000 
a year. 

Whether the Post Office Department 
should be self-sustaining rests with 
Congress. If for the purpose of argu- 
ment you will admit my first premise 
that the rates should be adjusted to 
create an income equal to the amount 
of our present operating costs, I will 
proceed to a discussion of what rates 
should be adjusted. The friends of 
various classes, that is, those who rep- 
resent the users of one class or another, 
guard with particular jealousy any at- 
tempt to increase rates. The users of 
first class point out that it is already 
showing a profit; users of second class 
argue that any increase would defeat 
its own ends because of reduced vol- 
ume; friends of third class point out 
that it is the ‘‘filler mail” which rides 
along and should not be assessed with 
any part of the overhead; the friends 
of the fourth class point out that rates 
have already reached their economic 
limit, that any increase would tend to 
decrease volume and discourage busi- 
ness. Many other arguments are ad- 
vanced on behalf of each class. The 
widespread impression that all classes 
of mail, except first class or letter mail, 
are responsible for the deficit, without 
explanation would seem to be a suf- 
ficient argument for not increasing the 
rates on first class. On the other hand 
it is shown that rates on subordinate 
classes of mail cannot be increased 
without affecting volume. It is repre- 
sented that these classes are open to 
competing services, rail, express, bag- 
gage, motor busses, as well as privately 
owned and operated carriers. It would 
seem therefore that this great arm of 
governmental activity is to be continu- 
aily ground between the upper and 
nether millstones, and that Uncle Sam 
is helpless in the face of the condi- 
tions. It is our purpose if possible to 
find a way through the impasse. 

Rate making involves principles 
entirely independent of costs. The ex- 
amples are so numerous that it seems 
idle to mention them. 

Railroads carrying passenger traffic 
usually entail a loss in that depart- 
ment; telephone and telegraph com- 
panies carry night messages at one-half 
the cost of day messages; newspapers 
recognize two classes of advertising, 
local and national, at widely different 
rates. 

You receive more attention in first- 
class mail. That class is given prefer- 
ential treatment at every step. All 
other classes receive incidental and 
deferred treatment. First class deter- 
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100 MEMO 
with $1 
worth of . 
Film 

HERE’S A CAMERA to take everywhere. 
On a trip... to business. For the Memo 
fits the pocket easily, takes 50 pictures with 
one 50-cent film, and gets everything with 
amazing ease and convenience. Direct- 
vision view-finder locates the subject in- 
stantly. A twick of the thumb advances 
the film. Wonderful for close-up portraits 
as well as landscapes. Memo pictures on 
paper actual size are perfect for illustra- 
ting notebook or letters, enlarged they are 
clear, inexpensive records for the album, 
and, best of all, they can be shown on the 
screen for homeentertainmentor illustrat- 
ing lectures and salestalks. The 
Memo is a different idea in 
still-film cameras, offering 
mew economy and 


scope in picture- 
taking. Price $20. 


or mail the coupon 
below for free interest- 


Please send me free 56-page Memo handbook 


WE “. DE GOODS 


we sure do! The 
Standard Advertis- 
ing Register — the 
Red Book — is the 
goods! Sign up to- 
day! 


The 
Register is a thoroughly depend- 
able Service giving you the 
essential details about National 


Standard Advertising 


Advertisers and Advertising 
Agencies. Our large force is 
constantly busy with revisions. 
We aim to keep abreast of the 
current changes. There is no 
Service so thorough or complete. 
Write our nearest office. 


Quit Guessing 
Get the Register !! 

WwW 
National Register Publishing 


Company 


245 Fifth Avenue - - 
140 So. Dearborn Street - 

7 Water Street - . - Boston 
922 Russ Building - - San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 


New York 
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mines frequency of collection, dis- 
tribution and dispatch, and such con- 
siderations not being amenable to 
measurement are given no weight in 
the direct apportionment of costs. 
First class is the aristocrat of the group 
and by all rules of equity should pay 
accordingly. Taking the costs of this 
class as at present allocated and assess- 
ing them 50 per cent only to cover the 
intangible values involved in the term 
“preferred treatment” that class would 
be in the red and the credit transferred 
to the other classes would minimize 
the disparity between revenues and ex- 
penses appearing in those classes. 

Summing up, we find a govern- 
mental business intended to be self- 
sustaining operating at a big loss, 
$98,000,000; $40,000,000 of this is 
attributable to services either foreign 
to the primary objects or otherwise not 
compensating. This business should 
Operate in a manner to break even and 
not at a loss to become a charge on 
the general treasury. The revenues 
and the expenses are largely fixed by 
the legislative branch, which is guided 
in part by public sentiment. Public 
sentiment is generated by self-interest 
and the losers as well as the benefici- 
aries will be heard in any proposals for 
any change. If the mail users protest 
more vigorously than the taxpayers 
their cause may prevail over the prin- 
ciple of equity. The facts remain as 
they are. Only through increasing the 
rates on first class can the revenues 
and expenses be balanced, and then 
only so long as Congress cuts the gar- 
ment to the measure of the cloth. 

For these reasons it is intended to 
recommend to Congress an increase in 
the rate of first-class mail from two 
cents to two and a half cents an ounce 
or fraction thereof. This, with minor 
adjustments in other schedules which 
will be recommended in the annual re- 
port of the Postmaster General to be 
issued December 1, would if favorably 
considered by Congress accomplish the 
purpose of balancing our budget so 
far as it relates to the purely postal 
functions. 


By C. W. CRAWFORD 


Acting Chief, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


OUR association has asked me 

to discuss certain questions 

dealing with the approval of 

labels under the Federal food 

and drugs act and the Federal insec- 

ticide act. The first question is, “Why 

is it not possible for the Government 

to grant a certificate stating that a label 
is approved ?”” 

The powers of an administrative of- 


ficer are defined by Congress. He can 
enter into no binding agreement ex. 
cept within the authority conferred 
upon him. No action is binding on 
the Government if not authorized by 
existing legislation and neither food 
and drugs act nor insecticide acts 
authorize approval of labels. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that any approval 
given to a label is not legally binding 
and would not constitute a bar to legal 
proceedings. The forum of final de. 
termination of the legality of labels is 
the Federal judiciary. Officers other 
than those of the Department of Agri- 
culture are authorized to institute pro- 
ceedings. Any health, food, or drug 
officer, or agent of any state or terri- 
tory, may inaugurate proceedings, 
Directors of experiment stations, or 
agents of any state or territory, under 
general authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, may present cases under 
the insecticide act to United States 
attorneys. Furthermore, United States 
attorneys, on their own motion, may 
bring proceedings for violation of 
either act. It is apparent, therefore, 
that even if an officer of the Food and 
Drug administration issued a certificate 
of approval, and even if his successor 
shared his views as to the legality of 
the label, state officials, or United 
States attorneys, could imaugurate ac- 
tion independently. Before certificates 
of approval could be issued by the 
Food and Drug Administration, or the 
Department of Agriculture, special 
legislation would be necessary. 


Can Advise on Labels 


Completion of the answer to the 
first question involves a discussion of 
the second question and its answer: 
“Why can’t the Administration say in 
advance whether a label is  satisfac- 
tory?” The Administration, upon re- 
quest, does say whether in its opinion 
a label meets the requirements of the 
law. We recognize that it has a dis- 
tinct value to the Government, manu- 
facturer and public and are always 
glad to assist a manufacturer by point- 
ing out features in his label which, in 
our judgment, are in contravention of 
the requirements. There exists n0 
obligation to accept our views. The 
advice we give is predicated upon our 
experience in determining the meaning 
labels convey. We comment on the 
label in the light of the composition 
of the article and of the interpretation 
of the law expressed in a vast number 
of court decisions. Our attempt is to 
give advice which will guarantee 
against misleading the public. 

If a manufacturer accepts our advice, 
the chance of his encountering diff 
culty is small. I do not mean to say 
that, with the development of scientific 
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information and other facts, in addi- 
tion to those when we originally con- 
sidered the label, the conclusion may 
not be justified that the label is mis- 
leading. In such circumstances, we 
notify the manufacturer that changing 
conditions have brought about a dif- 
ferent conclusion on the legality of the 
label. 

If a manufacturer chooses to dis- 
regard our advice, we must consider 


F the development of cases for court 


determination. 

I have been surprised at the fre- 
quency with which products are placed 
on the market without competent legal 
advice on the application of the food 
and drugs act or the insecticide act. I 
know of at least one instance of a firm 
engaged in national distribution plac- 
ing on the market a new commodity 
under a thoroughly illegal labeling. 
An extensive advertising campaign was 
initiated, but, in a few months, legal 
action had been brought. The revised 
label which the manufacturer had to 
adopt made it impossible to capitalize 
on his extensive advertising campaign. 


Could Have Saved Loss 


By consulting with the Administra- 
tion before launching the commodity 
the manufacturer would have been 
spared embarrassment and loss, the 
government could have saved the ex- 
pense of legal action, and the public 
would not have been deceived. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
is glad to discuss labels when the 
manufacturer is honestly trying to put 
out his product in compliance with 
legal requirements. However, we 
have received requests for comment on 
labels from manufacturers not moti- 
vated entirely by an honest desire: to 
meet legal requirements, but who 
wanted, rather, information on how 
far they could depart from exact com- 
pliances. 

The extent of the service of com- 
menting on labels we can give is neces- 
satily limited by our rather small per- 
sonnel. Some manufacturers produce 
thousands of different items and, no 
matter how desirous they may be for 
our comment, we cannot discuss every 
label with them. But what we can 
and will do is discuss representative 
types of labels to impart an under- 
standing of applicable provisions, and 
place these manufacturers in a position 
to exercise intelligent judgment. This 
service is afforded to the maximum ex- 
tent, but we cannot allow it to hamper 
our machinery for inaugurating legal 
action against manufacturers deliber- 
ately deceiving the public and at the 
‘ame time competing unfairly with 
other manufacturers. 

The food and drugs act and insec- 
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RADIO ADVERTISERS 


There is a gold mine of valuable information for 
you in the RADIO STATION SECTION of 


Standard Rate & Data Service. 


With it you have at your finger-tips the latest | 
available complete and accurate information | 
about all stations that sell time on the air. 


Wavelength, operating power, station and talent 

charges, chain affiliations, mechanical program | 
facilities and dozens of other items of helpful 
data are shown. And it’s all in easy-to-find and 
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Radio for Results 
Number 16 


WHO? 


An electric light and power 
company says of radio adver- 
tising, “It secures good-will, 
better understanding and a 
more friendly interest on the 
part of the general public and 


official bodies.” 


The complete story 
may be secured from 


Scorr Howe Bowen, Inc. 
National Representatives of Radio Stations 
New York City 
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IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION [_ 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns, leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Per- 
fect” sales promotion plan. 
More than ten years experience 
proves that it pays. 


“Perfect” service includes com- 
plete execution of a plan built 
to fit your particular sales pro- 
gram. If your product is re- 
tailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 


Write for the facts. They’re 


interesting. 


THE PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Est. 1919 
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Exceptional 
in Every Detail 


THE finer character 
of THE DRAKE ac- 
commodations, 
foods and service is 
reflected in the con- 
tinued patronage of 
seasoned travelers ... 
and in the extra 
comfort the guest 
enjoys. Rates begin 
at $5.00 per day. 
Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 
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PeewWERS HOTEL 


ROCHESTER, N. Ye 


Famous for.its excellent service and tempt- 
ing food. 350 rooms, 2.50 up—Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. under same 
management. 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


ticide act were intended to make avail- 
able information to encourage intelli- 
gent buying. These laws require that 
labels be free from representations 
which may be false, misleading or de- 
ceptive. While neither requires com- 
pletely descriptive labels, it does re- 
quire sufficient descriptive matter to 
insure the buyer against deception. In 
recent years we have recognized that 
the public is not obtaining the benefits 
it could if it read labels more carefully 
and intelligently. We are informing 
the public on the provisions and bene- 
fits, stressing reading labels carefully 
and intelligently interpreting label 
statements. This program has already 
yielded gratifying results which we 
believe warrant its expansion. A re- 
cent radio talk dealing with a very 
common food commodity—shell eggs 
—is typical of our publicity. We 
found that most housewives regard 
“eggs’’ as of just two kinds: good and 
bad. 


Government Broadcasting 


The Administration is now broad- 
casting information through five pro- 
grams. Weekly talks are made by W. 
R. H. Wharton, chief of our Eastern 
inspection district, over twenty stations 
and the hook-up is to be enlarged 
soon. Three Pacific Coast stations 
broadcast weekly talks by W. W. 
Vincent, chief of the Western inspec- 
tion district. One hundred and thir- 
teen stations are broadcasting weekly 
the ‘‘veteran inspector’ talks. The 
Farm Reporter programs prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture’s radio 
service, and carried by eighty-three sta- 
tions, have been giving us more and 
more time. During the present month 
a series of four special feeds and feed- 
stuffs talks are being released through 
eighty-three stations. In addition, we 
have one talk a month in the National 
Broadcasting Company’s “Farm and 
Home Hour” through thirty-nine sta- 
tions five days, and forty-five stations 
Saturday. 

The mail return has been enormous. 
We have been apprised of the exten- 
sive use of our material by women’s 
clubs, and home economics teachers. 
Several newspapers carry reports in 
their women’s pages; and arrange- 
ments are being effected to carry them 
to newspapers through a syndicate. 
We are also preparing a bulletin with 
all this read-the-label information and 
we are planning to meet a demand for 
2,000,000 copies. 

There appears to be an increasing 
demand by the once inarticulate public 
that labels tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Manufacturers of foods, drugs, and in- 
secticides, I believe, will find it in- 
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creasingly profitable to study their 
labels from this viewpoint. 


By W. E. HUMPHREY 


Federal Trade Commissioner 


HE public wants to know what 

has been the result of the pres- 

ent policy of cooperation as 

compared with the old policy of 
litigation. The old policy was in 
effect for eleven years. The new 
policy has been in effect partially for 
four years. It has not been in com. 
plete effect except in the last year. Be. 
fore that time one or more of the 
commissioners opposed the new policy 
in part. During the eleven years un- 
der the old plan, 676 corporations 
or other concerns were made to stop 
fraudulent practices. Under the new 
system, in four years, 876 concerns 
were made to stop fraudulent practices, 
The cases in each group on an aver- 
age are of equal importance. 

A third more was accomplished un. 
der the new policy in four years than 
was accomplished under the old plan 
of litigation in eleven years—with less 
than one-third the cost. But the most 
accurate result is to be ascertained by 
a comparison of the record for the last 
year, when the new policy was in full 
operation. During the last year, 518 
concerns have been stopped from de- 
frauding the public—more than one 
each day. Under the old policy an 
average of five concerns a month were 
stopped from defrauding the public. 
More is accomplished each week than 
was accomplished under the old policy 
in a month. In other words, the new 
policy is six times more efficient in 
protecting the public and the honest 
competitor at a cost less than one-sixth 
of what it was under the old policy. 


Trade Practice Conferences 


But what I have stated here refers 
only to the record of cases where the 
person or concern was proceeded 
against by the case being brought be- 
fore the commission. The inform 
tion in regard to these cases is exact 
and taken from the record. It does 
not include, however, the large num- 
ber of fraudulent and unfair practices 
voluntarily stopped by various concerns 
upon notice by the Better Business Bu- 
reau, employed by the publishers fot 
this specific purpose; nor does it in- 
clude the unfair and fraudulent prac: 
tices stopped by the Trade Practice 
Conferences. 

We have held over 100 of these 
conferences—some with the largest 1n- 
dustries of the country. Over fifty 
have been held within the last yeat. 
The rules of these conferences have 
been signed by over 453,000 separate 
business concerns—many of them 
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their | among the largest in the country. All 

of these concerns are engaged in carry- 

ing on business in two or more states. yy — 
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ween what protection will it give to the pub- several back covers in two colors. 
ctices, lic? It is a conservative estimate, well N There must be merit in a medium 
see Pow the actual facts that canbe fll EN Prairies senna 

sustained by the record, that under the \ 
d un. new policy of cooperation during the YESS. Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 
than last year more has been done to protect 
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— Commission Not Infallible with the following qualifications: 
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— There has been some complaint that 

-sixth the Federal Trade Commission has in- @], He has a thorough knowledge of marketing problems 
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prac: judges differ, and courts divide. The 
ractice Supreme Court of the United States 
frequently reverses lower courts upon 
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*“Hire "Em Green and 
Train “Em Yourself” 


(Continued from page 259) 


seldom succeed, our organization 
makes every effort to convince them of 
the extraordinary opportunity offered 
before putting them to work. When 
that is accomplished their work 
begins. 

In the cities our district managers 
accompany salesmen in making group 
canvasses in a specified territory. At 
this first contact we make little effort 
to sell our merchandise, but book 
demonstrations for a specified time, 
adhering to our national slogan, “‘If it 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it.” The 
salesman returns later and makes the 
demonstration by doing the washing 
with the housewife and at this time 
we expect him to perform enthusiasti- 
cally. Immediately following the 
demonstration, or that night when the 
husband is likely to be at home, the 
sale is closed. 


District Manager’s Effect 


In rural districts, where homes are 
scattered, we are forced to rely upon 
a different method, the result of which 
depends in a large measure upon the 
driving power the district manager 
puts into his men before they go out 
to work. If he inspires them suff- 
ciently they will work hard all day, 
generally with good results. But if he 
fails to do that and the salesman hap- 
pens to be weak, there is very little 
effort made and naturally volume is 
affected. 

When it is found that the majority 
of salesmen in a particular district are 
weak, the trouble generally is with the 
manager who reflects his own weakness 
through his organization. We conse- 
quently hold him responsible and in 
many cases we are able to raise an en- 
tire group of salesmen out of a slump 
merely by changing managers. Con- 
stant contact is maintained with man- 
agers and they receive weekly a well- 
edited sales house organ. 

That old adage, ‘““When we are 
green we grow and when we are ripe 
we rot,” is more applicable to our type 
of organization than any other. We 
must never for a minute feel that we 
are through with our heavy work. It 
must be heavier every day and we 
must feel that we are only getting 
started—then we will continue to 
grow. 

My faith in this business is so 
strong that should it ever fall to my 
lot to start life anew, I would not 
hesitate to start as a Maytag door-to- 
door salesman with a view of working 
toward my present position. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


————— st 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty 
years. Send only name and_address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE: AVAIL- 
able about December 1st. Desires situation with 
corporation manufacturing and selling novelty fur- 
niture or related lines, nationally or one_ that 
wants to develop national sales program. Abroad 
at present. Forwarding address W. W. B., care 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, IN. ¥. 


SALES MANAGER: DURING THE Last 
eleven years I have had charge of three sales forces 
operating in the U. S. and Canada. I have per. 
sonally sold almost every chain store, mail-order 
house and wholesale hardware and woodenware 
house. My whole business record is one of suc. 
cess. Well versed in finance and accounting and 
can bring to a sales manager position a thorough 
understanding of merchandising and management, 
Age 35. Address Box 266, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FoR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe. 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex. 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation. 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years’ 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam. 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co, 
ie C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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